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THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA, 


‘Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
The “GLOBE” says :—‘“ Taytor Broruers, adapting their perfect system of preparation to this 
finest of all species of the THEoBRoMA, have produced an article which SUPERSEDES EVERY 
OTHER COCOA in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare concentration of 
the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the MARAVILLA COCOA above all others. 
“Wor Homaoratus and Ixva.ips we could not recommend a more agreeabie or valuable beverage.” 


Sold in tin-lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 


SEWING “sesso 


hine or Hand Sewing. 
On Reels, 100, 200, or 500 Yards. 


COTTON, sine'n 


TATTING COTTON 
To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers throughout the United Kingdom. 


Os LER’s 
CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS 


WALL-LIGHTS AND LUSTRE FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
KEROSENE AND MODERATOR LAMPS FOR INDIA AND HOME USE. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
ALL ARTICLES MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 


London: Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
Birmingham : Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 








y BEST SOFT 6-CORD 
SEWING COTTON, 


SUITABLE FOR 
ALL SEWING MACHINES. 
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INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 
SIMCOS ESSENCE OF LINSEED 


Is the most efficacious aeons A ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from Influenza ; 
the first two doses generally arrest the progress of this distressing complaint, and a little 

erseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as recent ones in Adults, will 
- removed by a few doses (frequently by the first); and Asthmatic persons, who previously had 
not been able to lie down in ee have received the utmost benefit from the use of 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED, 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 134d. and 1s. 9d. each. 


NINE EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDALS. 


FRY'S COCOA 


In %-lb. and Y%-lb, Packets. 

The CARACAS COCOA specially recommended by the manufacturers is 
prepared from the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas, combined with other choice 
descriptions. Purchasers should ask specially for “ Fry’s Caracas Cocoa,” to 
distinguish it from other varieties. 

‘*A most delicious and valuable article.””—Standard. 


FRY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS are delicious sweetmeats. 

















gar Powders and Pastes should be avoided, as they scratch the enamel and cause the teeth to decay. 


“PARAGON. 


FRAGRANT LIQUID DENTIFPRICE is pronounced by the Press, and several eminent Dentists and 
Physicians, the best Dentifrice in the world. It thoroughly cleanses and makes the teeth beautifully white, prevents 
tartar, arrests decay, removes all disagreeable odour from whatever cause arising, sweetens the breath, hardens the gums, 
prevents and fixes loose teeth. , - u . we 

The ‘‘ Paracon” has a most exquisite and delicate fragrance, and a flavour so delicious that it causes universal admiration, 


EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


** Possesses many valuable qualities.” —Figaro. / 

** A valuable and a necessary adjunct to the toilet table.” —Court Circular. 

“‘ Fully endorses the proprietor’s own statements regarding it.”—La Mode Illustrée. 

“Its excellent flavour cannot fail to please.”—Court Journal. — 2 , 

“ The finality of perfection. . . . It far surpasses any Dentifrice we have ever used.” —Shefield Post. 


One trial of this delicious Dentifrice will ensure permanent patronage. 


Testimonial from an eminent Dentist :— “88, Cheapside, London. 

“‘ Dear Str,—I have tried your ‘ Paragon’ Dentifrice, and I like it much, and shall ogre oon leasure in recom- 
mending it to my patients. ** Yours truly, 

- Mr. J. H. Bowen.” “D. COMBE.” 

Sold in Bottles at is. and 2s, 6d. by all Chémists and Perfumers, or sent to any address in the United Kingdom, 
carriage paid, for 15 or 33 stamps, by the Sole Proprietor, J. H. BOWEN, 91, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 





NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT }\ THE NAME OF J. AND J. CASH. 
SOLD BY DRAPERS EVERYWHERE. 


THE MOST DURABLE AND 
LADIES’, CHILDREN’S AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES... 





























ADVERTISEMENTS. 


go DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
FENNINGS’ GHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS. 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 





For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 


Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe. 
Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 144d. and 28. 9d. (great saving), with full Directions, 
Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED Fenninos, West Cowes, I. W. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Feeding, 
Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 


BROKEN !!  KEATING’S INSECT 


ORICINAL DIAMOND CEMENT 
Anise ray nancy meow. DESTROYING POWDER. 


Cabinet Work, and Fancy : 
Articles Kills BUGS. 
Sold by all Chemists in 1s. bottles. | 
See the name of ‘‘E. DAVY,” the | FLEAS, 
| MOTHS. 


original Inventor, is on the label, 
and also that of 
BARCLAY & SONS, 95, FARRINGDON ST., LONDON. BLACK BEETLES. 
ee THE 
FOB THE BLOOD 18 LIFE PRESERVES FURS AND WOOLLENS FROM MOTHS, 


HIS Powder is unrivalled in destroying every 
species of offensive Insect, and is perfectly harmless to 


RLD FAM ED , | the smallest animal or bird. 


aoeretnietercienmedeeipaieemaeeeaepiptiedines May be obtained from all Chemists, in Tins, 1s. and 2s. 6d. 


Din , or fr ’ mps, 
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Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 8T. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous, ° 

Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. MORSON s 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


Proprietor, ; 
FP, J. CLARKE, Chemist, Highly recommended 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. by the Medical 
London Depdt, 160, Oxford Street. Profession. ‘ 
in Bottles, 


TO MOTHERS AND NURSES. from 3s. ; 
icckook epee Lozenges, from 

The most innocent remedy for Children Cutting their 
Teeth is 2s.; and as Powder, in 


Mrs. Johnson's Soothing Syrup, J-ounce Bottles, 5s. each. 


Sold by all Chemists and the 
Which is not swallowed as a medicine, but is used Manufacturers, 


only on the Gums 
: : MORSON & SON 
IT CONTAINS NO NARCOTIC, NOR ANYTHING THAT . 
CAN INJURE THE MOST DELICATE INFANTS. Southampton Row, Russell Square, London, 


It cools the heated Gums, and gives immediate relief to the 


Child. Prepared only by GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
BARCLAY & Sows, HE excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 


; relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated 

; Farringdon Street, London, medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS. 

Whose name is engraved on the Government Stamp. They require nc restraint of diet during their ure, and are 
Price 23, 9d. per Bottle. Sold by all Chemists. certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 1jd. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


A CURE FOR ALL!!! ill cneteneatinsaiehiegaissanieae 
FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


————_—_— 
HOLLOWAY-S OINTMENT HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 


—— of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
: . isorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 
OINTMENT may be rubbed into the System, 80 48 | ig required, nothing can be better adapted. 
v internal Complaint; by these means it cures For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
vs in the THROAT, STOMACH, LIVER, | the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Beponsion of 
n ‘ : infalli | Spirits, Duluess of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
arts, It is an in allible remedy for BAD Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
STs, Contracted or Stiff Joints, GOUT, | bloom to the complexion. 
all Skin Diseases. { Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
————- 4 






























































SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS, AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


SECOND EDITION OF JABEZ EBSLEIGH, M.P. By Mrs. Emoarr, Author 
of “The Curate’s Discipline,” “ Meg,” “ Kate Randall’s Bargain,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


THE RING OF PEARLS; or, His at Last. By Jerrotp Quick. 2 vols. 21s. 
GILMORY. By Pae@se Awan. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


LLANTHONY COCKLEWIG: an Autobiographical Sketch of his Life and 
Adventures. By the Rev. Sreruen Suzrnerp Macurs, LL.B., Oantab. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


TOO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Henry Kay Wiitovcnsy. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


ALL ROUND THE WORLD. By Franx Fosrsr, Author of ‘‘ Number One,” &c., 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


PENELOPE’S WEB: aStory. By Louis Wirnren. 8 vols. 31s. 6d. 

WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. By Covurrs Netson. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
FRANK AMOR. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

THE DAYS OF HIS VANITY. By Sypney Grunpy. 3vols. 31s. 6d. 


POPULAR NEW BOOKS. 


Bach complete in one volume. 


YE OUTSIDE FOOLS; or, Glimpses, THE CLEWBEND. By  Daepuuas, 


Inside the Stock Exchange. By — Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Pryto, Broker. C 8vo. . 6d. . . 
sceregugtmsebadiben ISO SINKS THE DAY-STAR: the 


“ Writton in a clever, cynical, and incisive style, | a “1s 
and thoroughly exposes the ‘rigs’ and tricks of the| oe f oe ae ae. oe By 
Stock Exchange. One advantage of a perusal will| : sige 
be that those who allow themselves to be plundered) WHO CAN TELL? By Mere Hazarp. 
will do so quite consciously. The volume as a} Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


whole is extremely interesting.”——Public Opinion, | “The most delightful story that has come under 
OUR INDIAN EMPIRE: the History |oo" notice for a very long time.”— Western Daily 
of the Wonderful rise of British Supremacy in | —— 
Hindustan. By the Rev. Samuczt Norwoov,|STILI, UNSURE. By C. Vanz, Author 


B.A., Head Master of the Royal ee of “Sweet Bells Jangled.” Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


School, Whalley. 1 vol. THE YOUTH OF 
, | 1 THE PERIOD. B 
INTRICATE PATHS. By C. L. J. 8. J. F. Saaw Kennepy, Esq., late 79th High 


Crown 8vo. 10s. Gd. landers. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


REAL AND UNREAL: Tales of Both'ST. NICOLAS?’ EVE, and other Tales. 
Kinds. By Harrgwr Outvia Boppineron.| By Mary Carnerrne Rowsetr. Crown 8yo, 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. y 7s. 6d. 








Loxpon: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10, SOUTHAMPTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 





PUBLISHING, PRINTING, &c. &c.—NOTICE to AUTHORS.—Mr. SAMUEL TINSLEY 
|| (of 10, Southampton Street, Strand) begs to intimate that he is now prepared to 
|| undertake all classes of BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c. All communications will receive 
| Prompt attention.—Letters, Manuscripts, &c., should be addressed to Samuel 
Tinsley, Publisher, 10, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


— _ 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 


ee 











GLASS SHADES. 
TABLE GLASS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


FERN CASES, 
WINDOW CONSERVATORIES, 


AND 
ORNAMENTAL TILE 


GLASS FLOWER VASES 


FOR TABLE DECORATION. 


GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 


(Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son,) 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 











OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


The Subscribers will deliver PREE AT ANY RAILWAY 
STATION IN ENGLAND their finest selections of 
OLD DUBLIQN, at £6 6s. per Case of 3 doz. or 6 gals., or 
OLD CORE, at £6 Os. ” ” ” 
on receipt of P.O. Order, or on being furnished with a 
respectable reference in London. 





JOHN REARDEN & SONS, 
IRISH WHISKY FACTORS, 
Great George’s Street, and Lancaster Quay, 
CORE. 


EstTaBLIsHED 1835. 









PAGE WOODCOCK’S 


WIND. PILLS 


GOOD for the oure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising from a 
disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or 
LIVER. 





Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
and 4s. 6d. each; or free for 14, 33, or 54 Stamps from 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, 
“LINCOLN HOUSE,” ST. FAITH’S, NORWICH. 








Second Edition. Limp Cloth. 





One Shilling (Postage 2d). 


THR PSA LT#H R. 


POINTED FOR CHANTING, WITH THE CANTICLES, ETC., AND 
ATHANASIAN CREED. 


BY Cc. HDWIN WILLING. 





a. objects are kept chiefly in view :—1st. The due emphasis and ocre of the words; and, 2nd. The 


exigencies of vocalisation. 


*,* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this 
Edition the proper Psalms for certain days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience of 


finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 





SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 
and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 









Second Edition. Price 5s. 


SELORN 





Published by Adams and Francis, 59, Fleet Street, London. 


RHELICS. 


* This little volume contains much cleverness and some poetry.”—British Quarterly Review, October, 1967. 
* His best characteristics are buoyancy and good-humoured satire.”—Atheneum, July 13th, 1867. 

‘* Well worthy of publication and preservation.”—Manchester Guardian, February 26th, 1868. 

** This volume is a literary curiosity.”— Public Opinion, May 4th, 1867, 


* Like the worles of Father Prout.”—Sunday Times, May 5th, 1867. 
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ADVERTISEM 


Books for the Coun: 


GLAUCUS ; or, The Wonders of the Shore. By the Rev 
With Coloured Illustrations. New edition, revised and enlarge. 


* As useful and as exciting a seaside companion as we have ever se 


PROSE IDYLLS. By the Rev. Canon Kunasr 


Conrants; A Charm of Birds; Chalk-Stream Studies; My Wint 
“A better companion for a summer ramble could hardly be found.”—., 


HOLIDAYS ON HIGH LANDS; or, Rambles a 


By the Rev. Hvuem Macminian. Second edition, revised and enlar; 


“Mr. Macmillan’s glowing pictures of Scandinavian nature are enoug 
Same interesting high lands for his own autumn holidays.”’—Saturday Rev. 














POPULAR NOV. 
ROSE TURQUAND: A Novel. By Extice Horkiys. 2. 


** A tale of rare excellence.””—Court Journal. 


HUGH CRICHTON’ S ROMANCE. By Cnunistazer 


Crown 8vo. 





MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVE 
A Princess of Thule. Sixth edition. Crown 8vo. = Maid of Killeen. 
| 6s. 10s. 6d. 


The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. Seventh edition. Cro, 
(Also, with WaxtuEr’s Illustrations, 8vyo. 10s, 6d.) 


BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


The Heir of Redclyffe. With Mlustrations. Crown! My Young Alcides. 2vols. ©: 
= | Clever Woman of the Family. 


Heartsease. With Illustrations. Crown S8vo. 62. 


The Daley Chain. With Ilustrations. Crown 8yo.| The Young Stepmother. Crown 


__. | The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. ( 
Te “Trial : More Links of the Daisy Chain. With | 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. The Caged Lion. Illustrated. Crown 


Hopes and Fears. Crown Svo. 6s. The Chaplet of Pearls. Crown 8vo. « 
Dynevor Terrace. Crown 8yo. 6s. as 
The Pillars of the House. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 12s,| Lady Hester; or, Ursula’s Narrative. ©: 


BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Two Years Ago. Crown 8vo. 6s. Hypatia. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Westward Ho!” Crown 8vo. 6s. Yeast. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Alton Locke. With anew Preface. Crown S8vo. 6s. Heroward the Wake—Last of the Engli 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


The Head of the Family. Ilustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. | Agatha’s Husband. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
The Ogilvies. Ilustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. | Olive. Illustrated. Crown 8yo. 6s. 


ba Brown’s Schooldays. Illustrated. Crown 8vo.; A Slip in the Fens. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
e, and What I’ve qoome ith I 
Tom Brown at Oxford. [Illustrated. Crown 8Yo. 6s. a Crown 8yo. 6s. - . 


Estelle Russell. Crown 8vo. 6s. Under the Limes. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Oldbury. By Aynrm Kzazr. Crown Syo. 6s. 
The » Story of Pauline. By G.C. Ciuwzs. Crown 8vo. Christina North. By E.M. Ascuze. Crown 8yo. 


Patty. By Mrs. Macquvorp. Crown 8yo. 6s. Elsie: a Lowland Sketch. By A.C. M. Crown 8yo. 6s. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 























TISEMENTS. 


TCA RDS. 
HURSTON & CoO., 


sILLIARD TABLE MANUFACTURERS, 
CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
BY APPOINTMENT, 


Established 1814. N.B. Agents for the Silber Light. 

















. OF 1862, Best BRUSSELS, all sizes, 
~ | CARPET S. wn cn noe Me ali 
} AXMINSTER and WILTON, 
j »  GARPETS. all sizes. - 


| 
| 8 l-hand TURKEY, AX. 
| GARPETS. “MINSTER and WILTON, 
to be sold cheap. 
TURKEY, AXMINSTER, 
‘HEARTH RUCS. and VELVET PILE—a 


large quantity. 


= @€6hrE. A... HEWETT, 
© acreneauiae GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER, 


wall ing Spe imens may > 
A t M. DALE, ° | 
B. SIMPSON and SONS, 456, West | 1, DELANCEY STREET, 


OWELL and Co., 10, St. George's | 
IRKS, BROSELEY. Camden Town, London, N.W. 


-.N GOSNELL & CO’S 


OOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
ARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
nd NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
HN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than 
their GENUINE Articles. 
pectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames St., London, 


THREE GOLD MEDALS 


HAVE BeeEN AWARDED TO 


ORWICK'S BAKING POWDER. 


‘or its superiority over all other Baking Powders. 


elicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. Sold everywhere in 
4d, and 4d. Packc*s, and 6c., Is., 2/6, and 5s, Boxes. Schools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 
size, as there is ac onsiderable saving. 


KAYES 



































WORSDELLS PILLS. 


SUMMER MEDICINE. 


At the commencement of summer, suitable medicine should be regularly taken. The reason for this 
is simple: the cold of winter being replaced by warm weather tends to disturb most of the animal 
functions. No remedy has yet bee en found equal to KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, because they 
purify the blood, faci ilitate its circulation, and hence inv igorate the whole system. Sold everywhere, in 
boxes at Is. 1 id., 2s. Gd., and 4s.6d. Hundreds of cases of cure accompany each box. 
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LAMOTHE’S NEW WALTZES. 








Messrs. DUFF & STEWART, Music Pustisuers, 147, Oxrorp Srrezt, Lowpon, 
have the pleasure to announce that they have secured the Copyright of Tarez New 
Watrzes, by the celebrated Composer, M. GEORGES LAMOTHE, These charming 
compositions will be published early in July. 

In preparation, A Dance Atpum ror Curtstmas, being No. 13 of Durr & Srewarr’s 
Macazine Or Poputar Music, containing New and Highly Popular Copyright Works 
by Living Composers. Prick One Sarina. 





On July 15th will be issued 
DUFF & STEWART’S 
CHRISTMAS DANCE ALBUM. 


NEW WALTZES. 


“Réve d’Amour,” Valse, | rks 
P . 9 | 1, QUADRILE, “ Under the Mistletoe” 
: | 3. POLKA, “Christmas Tree" 
* Juliette,” Valses, 4 LANOERS, “Old England”... 
BY 5. GALOP, * Weloome Home ” 
6. SCHOTTISCHE, “ Oroquet"’... 
GEORGES LAMOTHE. 7. VALSE, “Esmeralda” 
8 GALEDONIANS ... wae ee 
mae 9. POLKA-MAZURKA, “Beatrice” ... .. J, T. Trokell, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. | 10. NATIONAL DANCES, English, Scotch, and Irish. 











| Band Parts may be had for Largo or Small Orchestras. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WATERPROOF GOODS. 
EDMISTON & SON 


(From 5, Charing Cross), 


Sole Manufacturers of the 12 0z. POCKET SIPHONIA, 
PRICE FROM 42s. 


WATERPROOF TWEED COATS, Desicnep Speciauty ror THE CLERGY, FROM 25s. 
LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS. FISHING STOCKINGS. 
BED SHEETS. ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 

India Rubber Hose for Watering Gardens, Brass Fittings, Hose Reels, 


EDMISTON & SON, 


14, COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 












































( Opposite the Haymarket.) 




















PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


STATIONERY WAREHOUSES, 
192, FLEET ST., and 1 & 2, CHANCERY LANE, London. 





Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. Carriage paid on all Orders to the Country over £1. 


THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER, 


Perfectly smooth surface. Total freedom from’ grease. Sample packets post free for 18 Stamps. 


Bibles, Church Serbices, and Praver Pooks, 
A LARGE AND VARIED ASSORTMENT. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent Post Free. 


5 The reason why so many are unable to take Cocoa is, that 
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PHEBE: GIRL AND WIFE. 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 


AUTHOR OF “ NEVER FORGOTTEN,” “THE SECOND 
MRS. TILLOTSON,” &c, &c, 
ontalipeins 


CHAPTER XXVIII. BATTLE ROYAL. 

Azsovur noon the following day Mrs. 
# Dawson made her way with difficulty to 

the scene of the last night’s revel, which 
had the air as if a general “sack” had 
j taken place. The contents of the supper- 
rooms seemed to have become mixed up 
with those of the drawing-room ; there 
were ladders, girandoles being taken down, 
green baize, glass on the floor, and vans at 
the door. 

It was in this curious scene that Mrs. 
Dawson insisted on seeing the lady owner 
of the house, who was in a sort of dreamy 
rapture and good humour with all the 
}| world. Mrs. Dawson was in a very different 
vein—decided, stern, and business-like. 

“T have only a few words to say,” she 
said, coming to the point, “and I must 
ask a decided answer. I suppose we are to 
understand, from what took place lastnight, 
that your son does not accept my state- 
ment of his engagement to my daughter 
Phoebe ? ” 

“T said it was a misunderstanding, re- 
collect,” replied Mrs. Pringle, with a kind 
of benevolent smile. 

“That Phoebe had mistaken him: and 
his behaviour ? ” 

“T really think it must be something 
of the kind. That dear girl of yours 
was much admired last night. Lady St. 
Maurice asked who she was.” 

“You were saying—?” interrupted Mrs. 
Dawson, impatiently. 

“Well, I believe it is so. And Francis, 
I believe, thinks so also.” 
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*“ Ah! how fortunate,” cried Mrs. Daw- 
son; “here he is, himself. 
hear it from his own lips.” 

The young man was crossing the hall 
with a smile upon his lips, fresh from a 
visit to his Baddeleys. 

Mrs. Pringle was uncomfortable, for a 
moment only. After all, it would settle 
the matter decisively. He would have to 
repudiate in plain terms. 


Now we can | 


h 


| 


He himself was much confused. His } 


mother, already showing signs of capacity 


for society and its devices, anticipated the ff. 


others. 
“T am glad, Francis, that you are here, 


as you will be able to convince Mrs. Daw- jf 


son of her curious misapprehension. I 
know that you admired Miss Dawson, and 
that you may have used some expressions 
that may have been construed into a pro- 
posal ; 
plated a serious engagement ?” 

“No, no,” said the young man, eagerly; 


“T may have said a few hasty words after 


a dance, but I never intended—— 

“T see,” said Mrs. Dawson, deliberately ; 
“nothing more than a sudden impulse— 
nothing serious intended.” 

“Yes, that was it,” 
eagerly ; “‘and I did not think that Miss 
Dawson took it for more.” 

“ Now, you see,” said the happy mother 
with much satisfaction, “ we are arriving 
at an agreement.” 

“ Let me read you this,” said Mrs. Daw- 
son, taking a letter from her pocket. Mr. 
Pringle turned pale. He recognised the 
document as being one of his letters to 
Phebe, although, until he heard them de- 
claimed in Mrs. Dawson’s unrelenting voice, 
he had no recollection of having committed 
himself to such compromising sentiments. 








‘but Iam sure you never contem- | 


he said, still more 
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Mrs. Pringle darted an angry look at 
her son ; then her whole manner changed. 
She became defiant, burning her ships at 
once. 

“Tt is no matter,” she said; “ the whole 
thing is unsuited, and can’t be! We reject 
it altogether. There’s an end of it.” 

Mrs. Dawson made a great effort to be 
calm. 

“Tt is not to be so easily disposed of,” 
she said. “Do you,” she added, turning 
to young Pringle, “reject your solemn 
engagement in this way? Recollect, you 
will kill Phosbe—break her heart! ” 

“ What am I to do?” he said. “It was 
very hasty, and—we did not know our own 
minds rm 

‘* Phoebe knew hers. ~I merely wish for 
a simple answer—‘ yes’ or ‘no.’ Do you 
refuse to carry out your engagement ?”’ 

“There is no engagement. The proof 
is, that at this moment he is engaged to be 
married to another person.” 

Mrs. Dawson recoiled under this fresh 
blow. She was being beaten all along the 
line. She knew not what to do; how to 
save her poor, luckless Phebe. Yet the 
first thought was the discredit, the mor- 
tification of being thrown over in this 
coarse, cruel, and unceremonious way. At 
once all her restraint gave way. 

“Very well,” she said; “now I under- 
stand at last. But don’t imagine that 
this disgraceful business shall stop here. 
You shall be exposed, depend upon it. 
Every one of you!” 

“ Oh, now, please!” said Mrs. Pringle. 
“Such threats! Pray don’t; not here, at 
least.” 

“You little know whom you have to deal 
with,” went on Mrs. Dawson. ‘‘ Because 
you have got money you think you can 
treat us in this fashion; but take care. 
And as for you, sir, only that my poor 
child would suffer, and has given her 
heart, I would think it the greatest mis- 
fortune to give her to you. Her heart 
will break under this; but that I suppose 
you will think a fresh triumph. You are 
@ poor, unmanly fellow.” 

The young man coloured. He did feel 
some pangs of self-reproach as he thought 
of the poor child he had deserted. 

“Indeed,” he began, “I do not wish 
to—— But what amI todo? It is too 
late now.” 

His mother came to the rescue. 

** We cannot have this sort of language. 
You must see it is quite unbecoming. In 
fact, if this tone is to be taken, we had 








better leave it to Messrs. Cooper, our 
family solicitors. They will arrange it 
all; but you must see that—really—we 
cannot 

And she smiled off the subject and the 
visitor without another word. Mrs. 
Dawson withdrew, and went home in a 
state almost approaching to despair. The 
wistful face of Phobe met her, eagerly 
looking for good news. Still, the mother 
could not find it in her heart to tell her 
the worst. She forced her face into an 
encouraging expression, and told her that 
all was going on very well; that the 
family were, of course, rather against it 
for the present, but that in a short time, 
&c. “But he—was he coming?” asked 
Phoebe. ‘She was not to be in a hurry,” 
her mother said; and then went up to her 
room to take off her “things,” but, in 
reality, to think. 

What on earth were they to do? She 
felt at the end of her resources. It was 
too plain that nothing could be done. 
How was a wealthy, influential family to 
be compelled to do justice by a poor 
feeble widow and her daughter? There 
was Tom, indeed. But what could Tom— 
a wild, flighty fellow—do? They would 
only laugh at him. 

Still, such as Tom was, it was proper 
that he should know how things were. 
So, getting into a cab, she drove off to his 
various haurts—to this queer club which 
was open all night, to those strange, out-of- 
the-way lodgings where he was to be found 
occasionally. No one knew where he was, 
until at last she recollected an _ hotel 
where he stopped now and then, and 
where she was told he was at that present 
time at Monaco, shooting pigeons. He 
would not be back for a fortnight or three 
weeks. She wrote to him, but it was un- 
certain whether the letter would even find 
him ; and, if it did, Tom had a fashion of 
leaving his family letters unopened. 

Those three weeks were slow and painful 
ones for the widow and her daughter. 
In the Court Journal or Morning Post was 
to be read the announcement of the mar- 
riage “in high life” which had been 
arranged between Mr. Francis Pringle, 
only son of Samuel Turner Pringle, Esq., 
of Joliffe Court, Hants, and Lady Florence 
Croope, second daughter of the Earl of 
Baddeley. This with infinite difficulty 
was kept out of the way of Phabe, who 
was a diligent reader of these elegant 
chronicles. A fortnight later, however, 
the house which the noble family occupied 
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had its shutters closed, and Mrs. Dawson 
learned the good news that they had gone 
abroad. Could it be that what is called 
“@ hitch” had occurred? The Pringles 
were still in town at their mansion in 
Berkeley-square. It was not improbable, 
perhaps, the affair had “ gone off” on the 
money question; which was not unlikely, 
for the Baddeleys were known to be 
greedy of cash. Things were brightening, 
and matters looked still brighter, when, at 
last, one evening, Tom presented himself. 

He looked eagerly at Phoebe, on whom 
anxiety had told severely, but, as was 
agreed on, made no allusion to the matter 
in question. He was very amusing with 
his account of his adventures, showed with 
triumph a prize of one hundred and fifty 
pounds, which he had won by his shoot- 
ing, as well as an “ object of art,” which he 
declared he would sell for any reasonable 
sum. What had he to do with objects of 
art, or still more, they with him? Fifty 
pounds he generously put into Phosbe’s 
hand, and, to his mother’s amazement and 
anger, said : 

“Tt will come in nicely for the wedding, 
Phib.” 

Phib coloured, and, drawing a deep sigh, 
put it back. Mrs. Dawson frowned, and 
telegraphed to him. 

“T say it will come in nicely for the 
wedding-dress. You had better take it, 
for I won’t have a halfpenny of it by the 
morning.” And not sorry to make a 
pretence of yielding to this artful argu- 
ment, Mrs. Dawson put out her hand and 
took charge of the cash. 

When they were alone she said : 

“T am astonished at you, Tom!” 

“Why!” he answered. “Didn't the 
fellow engage himself ? ” 

“Yes, of course; but——’ 

“ And did Phib agree to take him ?” 

“Yes, she did; but——” 

“Play or pay, and no mistake ?” 

“Yes,” said his mother again, perfectly 
understanding him. 

“Very well, then, it must come off. And 
there’s an end of it. I'll see about it to- 
morrow.” 

“ Now, now, I entreat of you, Tom, none 
of your wild, harum-scarum doings. It 
will be no use, you know “i 
_ Tom said again, very confidently, “Leave 
it to me,” and so departed. 

On the next evening he was with her 
again, to report. 

“T hardly understand what it means,” 
he said, “but you will. I had it all from 


’ 








a fellow at the club. The Baddeleys are 
in Paris, Hétel Bristol. And the daughter, 
he said, was going to be married, and 
at the Embassy, he believed. Does that 
help you?” 

Mrs. Dawson almost gave a bound from 
her chair. 

“T see it now,” she said. “That explains 
it. Afraid of any annoyance here—get 
it over quietly—and out of the country. 
That cat of a Mrs. Pringle—just like her.” 

“So the blackguard’s going to throw 
over Phib. I see it now,” said Tom, 
whose ideas moved rather slowly, though 
surely. ‘I think it’s all for the best.” 

“All for the best! Is that the way-you 
take it?” 

“Yes. Would you have her tied to a 
mean cur of that kind, who would only 
make her wretched ? ” 

“Well, after that!” said his mother, in 
genuine astonishment. “I really thought 
you had spirit.” 

“Oh, fudge, mother,” said the dutiful 
son. ‘ Where’s Phib herself? If she wants 
the man, of course that’s another thing. 
It’s her own look out, you know.” 

“Of course she does. Don’t you see 
her looks? Why the poor little thing is 
quite changed within these few weeks.” 

Again the idea had come slowly to Tom. 

“The rascal! the cur! How dare he! 
Where is he? Why, I'll drag him here 
and make him beg pardon on his knees. 
I took his measure the first day; he began 
his shirking, even then. But when I fixed 
my eye on him—he—well, he didn’t quite 
like it. Come, let me only get at him.” 

“Now, Tom. I beg, do take care.” 

But the mother’s heart was secretly 
delighted. Even if nothing came of it, it 
would be a real satisfaction if Tom could 
deal with him as the wretch deserved—if 
he was but made contemptible in the eyes 
of his new and noble bride. 

Tom went his way, and returned that 
night about eight o’clock. He came in a 
hansom, with his portmanteau perched on 
the top, and all his rugs, &e., of which he 
required a plentiful supply. 

“No go,” he said. “ My lad is off! What 
do you say to this—they say that the wed- 
ding’s actually fixed at the Embassy; and 
the whole Pringle family started yesterday, 
bag and baggage.” 

“Well?” said his mother anxiously. 


“Well, of course, I’m off too. What do. 


you bet that no wedding takes place at 
the Embassy, or elsewhere? A fiver? 
Come, for the lack of the thing.” 
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“More power, Tom,” said the eager 
mother. “God bless you! Five—ten if 
you like.” 

‘Fiver be it,” said Tom. ‘‘ Not a word 
to Phib, mind. Hush! here sheis. Just 
off, Phib, to the Grand National; will be 
back in a day or two; keep up, my pet, all 
will go well yet!” 

And Tom leaped into his cab and clat- 
tered away to the station. 


CHAPTER XXIX. IN PARIS. 


We must now take a glimpse at the 
Baddeley family, as they are engaged with 
all their preparations for the coming event. 
Instead of the jubilee and excitement 
which reigned in the Pringle household, 
there was here uncertainty, with some dis- 
appointment, greed, and a host of minor 
passions. Lady Baddeley was a woman 
of the world, as it is indulgently called ; 
that is to say, in all that regarded the 
advancing of her family, about as un- 
scrupulous as a bookmaker on the turf. 
She only accepted the morality laid down 
by the code of fashion, just as the latter 
accepts the rules of the betting-ring, 
through the wholesome fear that, if he 
transgress them, he will not be allowed 
to pursue his calling. All her life, therefore, 
she had been looking out for husbands 
for her daughters, much as she looked out 
for a house when she came to town for the 
season. As for those views which more 
vulgar persons sometimes seek in mar- 
riages, such as ‘‘a suitable partner,” 
“ compatibility of tastes and tempers,” such 
language, it might be said with perfect 
truth, “ was Hebrew to her.” 

“What was the man talking about?” 
she was once heard to remark after a 
fashionable canon, who was in the habit 
of preaching at court, had made a remark 
of the kind, during a visit. ‘“Isn’t the 
young man Lord Bangington’s eldest son? 
Surely nothing could be more suitable or 
compatible, as he calls it!” 

Always insatiable then, and eager to 
seek something better, the woman of the 
world had entertained admirers, as they 
might by courtesy be called, for the more 
promising of her daughters. She was, 
indeed, remarkably clever, though she 
wanted genius—the genius that knows 
how to give the finishing stroke: alas! 
all that is so often wanted to complete the 
work. It was curious that there should 
have been a relation of Lord Garterley’s— 
the actual heir to the title, though at some 
removes, two elderly and sonless brothers 





being between—a sober, serious young 
man, who had an admiration for the stal- 
wart proportions of the Lady Florence; 
and this promising and desirable gentle- 
man Lady Baddeley had nearly secured. 
It was during this negotiation that the 
lady was betrayed into the most unfortunate 
false step of her life. Some friend had 
told the young man that the object of his 
attachment had been already engaged to 
another person. The incident had, indeed, 
occurred to her several times; but the 
news caused the lover a shock, as he was 
of a sensitive turn. Lady Baddeley, with 
an excessively candid manner, which she 
knew how to assume with all young men, 
laughed off the notion, and declared “that 
there was not a word of truth in it,” a 
declaration which he repeated trium- 
phantly to Lord Garterley. The latter, 
from a sort of fancy, took the trouble to 
investigate the matter, discovered the 
falsehood, peremptorily interposed and 
forbade the banns. The affair was talked 
about, and was excessively damaging to 
the family, who went abroad for a short 
time, to return in a couple of years, when 
the affair had “blown over.” Everything 
blows over within that period. 

Still, with the sanguineness that had been 
chastened by frequent defeat, the family 
had still clung to the hope of securing this 
prize, particularly as the young man still 
remained single. When the Pringle alliance 
was projected, it was firmly believed that 
one of its effects would be to stimulate the 
lagging affections of the young man; and 
it was prosecuted with a publicity and éclat 
that it was hoped would reach him. No 
result, however, followed, owing really to 
Lord Garterley, who took a pleasure in 
exposing these subterfuges. It was even 
conveyed to the lover that “ darling 
Florence” was suffering cruelly, and that 
her inclinations were being in a manner 
“forced,” and her heart was still fondly 
turned back to its old love. This, too, 
was of no avail; and, in sheer desperation, 
the family had to set out for Paris, still 
clinging to the hope that, even at fifty- 
five minutes past the eleventh hour—the 
time at which matters now had reached— 
something would turn up. 

Tom had a pleasant journey, having 
found some “ good fellows ” as co-travel- 
lers, with whom he smoked, and drank, 
and betted all the night. He put up 
at one of the monster hotels, went to 
bed, had his breakfast, met friends in 
the courtyard of the great hotel, and 
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did some business on “the Guineas,” 
the race that was then at hand. It was 
about three o’clock when he found him- 
self free, and, perhaps, in condition, as 
he would consider it, to attend to Phib’s 
affair. He was strolling down the Italian 
Boulevard—that gay and glittering pro- 
menade—looking in at the shop-windows, 
when he actually saw the person he was 
in search of coming towards him, with a 
friend, whom he knew also, the young 
lord, Mr. Pringle’s future brother-in-law. 
Mr. Pringle was in high spirits, and with 
his face ali smiles and good humour, but 
it became blank as Tom presented him- 
self. Never was there so awkward a 
position: he felt in a second that Tom 
had been sent for pursuit or recapture. 

But Tom greeted both with that warmth 
and freedom which such easy young fel- 
lows affect, and turned back with them. 
The young lord had a high respect for 
Phib’s brother, and for his judgment 
in the matter of a horse, or shooting, 
and was, in fact, glad to see him, as he 
was bored with his expected connection. 
Being of the usual thoughtless pattern, he 
even did not associate Tom in any way 
with an opposition to his sister’s preten- 
sions, nor would it, had he thought of 
such a thing, have made much difference. 
Tom walked about with the pair for some 
hours, introduced the young lord to one 
of the French betting-rooms—it was the 
days of the Oller Agency and “ Paris 
Mutuels ”"—where he “ put him up” to a 
good thing or two, and introduced him to 
one of the French racing Counts. The 
French racing Count asked both to dinner 
that day, overlooking Mr. Pringle, to the 
latter’s infinite mortification—an invita- 
tion which Tom declined, and the young 
lord accepted with delight. Then Tom 
went away with his friend Mr. Pringle, 
who, indeed, made some excuses, and 
talked of “having an engagement,” to 
which his companion listened without 
taking notice of it. 

“We will take a cab,” he said abruptly ; 
“T always find that as good as a pri- 
vate room when I have something to 
say to a man. Get in.” Mr. Pringle 
made feeble protest; but there was some- 
thing decided in Tom’s manner which it 
was impossible to oppose. “Bois de 
Boulogne,” Tom said, with a laugh; “only, 
of course, for a drive!” Mr. Pringle did 
not understand this allusion. 

“Now,” said Tom, in another tone, 
“see here, I have come specially from 





London after you. You are going to be 
married P—that is so, isn’t it P” 

The other did not answer. ‘ Well, no 
matter,” said Tom; “‘the end of it is, that 
it can’t, or shan’t, come off. You are en- 
gaged to our Phobe, you know?” 

“Oh, come,” said Mr. Pringle, in a 
blustering way, “I can’t enter on that 
now. It’s all too late. Besides, it was alla 
mistake. Really, to be pursued in this way 
by you, and before by your mother——” 

““Won’t do,” said Tom coolly. ‘“ Don’t 
let me have to tell you what I think of 
you. But, you see, the time is running 
out, and I must act. The poor little thing 
will break her heart—will die, I really 
believe. She is in love with you.” 

“ Oh, well, [am not accountable ; that is, 
Ican’t helpthat,” said the badgered Pringle. 

“Why, you——” said Tom, fiercely. 
Then added gently, “ Now, don’t talk in 
that way if you want me to keep my 
hands well, my temper, old boy.” 

“You had better not try that,” said 
Mr. Pringle, desperately. 

“Now, listen to me,” said Tom, inter- 
rupting him; “I want to settle this 
quietly between you and me, and without 
any fuss or scandal. Recollect, I am only 
speaking as a matter of business—not by 
way of threatening, or anything of the sort. 
You must hold by your bargain, that’s the 
first thing ; then you must break off with 
these people. I'll show you how to do it 
cleverly. I'll make it easy,” he went on. 
“The son shall back you up. You'll get 
into no scrape, that I promise you. Come, 
I say, you're an honourable fellow, and 
want to be thought so; you don’t wish to 
worry and torture that poor little soul at 
home, do you?” . 

The other was beginning to think of 
the awkwardness of his position, and saw 
that he could not give way in either 
direction without disgrace. But he had, as 
it were, his back to the wall, and must fight. 

“It is too late now, Dawson, to think 
of all that. . Quite out of the question.” 

“ Well, then,” said Tom, slowly, “you 
must be prepared for the consequences. 
You'll have me to deal with.” 

“What ?” 

“Oh yes. You know we are in a 
country where the police do not interfere 
between gentlemen of honour. When you 
get to England, I shall have to deal with 
you in rougher style. Iam not threatening, 
but only stating what must happen. Take 
my word for it, you will have to get out 
of this marriage.” 
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“Oh, I can’t have this!” said Mr. 
Pringle, in dreadful embarrassment. “I 
shall get down. I don’t want to listen to 
any more of this. Here, coachman, stop, 
let me out.” 

“By all means,” said Tom, gaily; 
“‘ better let me bring you back, if you are 
tired. But I would recommend you to 
think over what I have said, and carefully 
too, or you may find things turn out very 
inconveniently.” 

“T suppose I am to take this, that 
you are threatening me?” said Pringle, 
nervously. “I can’t put up with that, you 
know. I can protect. myself, and, if not, 
there is the police.” 

“Oh, I am glad you have mentioned 
that,” said Tom, “for now I can explain 
myself. I shall have to insult you, Pringle 
—I shall, indeed—and publicly too; and 
insulting is a very mild word for what 1 
must do. You drive me to it.” 

“We'll see,” said Pringle, in a fury. 
“ Just try it.” 

“T shall,” said the other. ‘“ You know 
people don’t swear the peace and all that 
sort of thing as they do in England. 
There’d be the—well—the thrashing first, 
coram publico; and then my friend, 
Viscount Galons, of the Jockey Club, will 
have to wait on you, and settle time and 
place. You see, what with your intended 
connection with an English earl, and all 
that, you couldn’t shirk it. Now, under- 
stand me, I don’t mean to be offensive to 
you, but only to state a programme, the 
‘correct card,’ and all that. After all,” 
said Tom, whom the thought of Phabe 
caused to change his tone again, “ you 
know, you are a pledged man; pledged 
to as nice and charming a little thing as 
ever stepped. Surely you can’t compare 
that long girl to her; you have more taste 
than that! And mind this, above all; if 
you'll do the honourable thing, I’ll manage 
that it will be done comfortably, and that 
you'll be saved.” 

These were Tom’s words as he parted 
with his friend. 

Mr. Pringle returned to his hotel in a 
state of considerable agitation. Tom, 


while stating the serious consequences, 


had really struck on the difficulty of the 
case—viz., how he was to withdraw from 
the new engagement. The fact was, 
this inconstant youth had no sooner 
pledged himself to his new engagement 
than his wild fancy began to stray back 
to his old flame. The “long girl,” so 
loud of voice and. vigorous of manner, 








grew more distasteful to him every hour; 
there was something, too, rather despotic 
and mistrustful in her manner and tone, 
which did-not bode well. The rest of the 
family, too, now that the matter was con- 
cluded, took the same tone, and were 
scarcely as deferential as when the ar- 
rangement was in petto. Again, he also 
felt often that he had behaved with cruelty. 
And this growing distaste to the new alli- 
ance came in aid of the old predilection. 

Tom, who, for all his wildness, had a 
“downrightness ” and purpose that helped 
him to know human nature and character, 
was certain that he should succeed in what 
he desired—in fact had determined that it 
should be. Accordingly he left his remarks 
to germinate, and then set about his own 
business. He looked up some more of his 
French sporting friends; indeed, English 
sporting men are always received abroad 
with a feeling that reaches almost to rever- 
ence. He laid down the law on this and 
that horse, in his own tongue, allowing 
his listeners to find such broken English, 
or to understand bim as they could; and 
received many deferential invitations to 
dine. In short, he spent a very satis- 
factory day in the French capital. 





LETTERS AND LETTER-WRITERS. 
ARTISTS. , 

Hocarru, that sturdy and honest satirist 
of the Georgian era, was no great letter- 
writer; his thoughts not flowing with 
rapidity, and his spelling being deficient. 
Yet, nevertheless, several strong and 
well-expressed letters of his do exist, and 
they show the pugnacious and downright 
character of the man even better than 
could be expected. 

In 1760, on the accession of George the 
Third to the English throne, the establish- 
ment of a Royal Academy began to be a 
topic of the day. Upon this occasion 
Hogarth wrote to the Earl of Bute a letter 
opposing the plan, and suggesting another 
of his own. 

The painter begins: “Much has been 
said about the immense benefit likely to 
result from the establishment of an 
academy in this country ; but, as I do not 
see it in the same light as many of my 
contemporaries, I shall take the freedom 
of making my objections.” Hogarth then 
goes on to sketch the origin of academies 
in England, the first being one in Queen- 
street, started by some ‘‘ gentlemen painters 
of the first rank,” about 1700. The plan 
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was taken from France, and the basi- 
ness conducted “‘ with far less fuss and 
solemnity ;” nevertheless, it soon became 
an object of ridicule, and a caricature 
procession of the president and his ad- 
herents was chalked round the walls. 
Upon this the angry amateurs clapped a 
padlock on the door, ard the subscribers 
put another; and so ended the first English 
academy in spite, wrangling, envy, hatred, 
and all uncharitableness. 

Sir James Thornhill, one of the seceders 
(Hogarth’s father-in-law), then set up an 
academy in a room he built at the back 
of his house (now the playhouse), and 
furnished tickets gratis to all who re- 
quested admission; but very few caring 
to incur this obligation, the scheme soon 
fell to decay. Mr. Vanderbank headed 
the rebellious party, and converted an old 
Presbyterian meeting-house, in St. Martin’s- 
lane, into an academy. This lasted a few 
years, till, the treasurer sinking the sub- 
scription-money, the lamp, stove, &c., were 
seized for rent, and academy number two 
dropped. 

“Sir James dying,” says Hogarth, “I 
became possessed of his old academy 
apparatus; and thinking such a place, 
on proper and moderate principles, was 
useful, I proposed that a number of 
artists should subscribe and hire a room 
in St. Martin’s-lane, where thirty or forty 
people could meet and draw the naked 
figure. I lent them the old furniture, and 
attributing the failure of the two former 
academies to the leading members assuming 
a superiority which their fellow-students 
would not brook, I proposed that every 
member should contribute an equal sum 
to the establishment, and have an equal 
right to vote in every question relative to 
the society. As to electing presidents, 
directors, professors, &c., I considered it a 
ridiculous imitation of the foolish parade 
of the French Academy, by the establish- 
ment of which Louis the Fourteenth got a 
large portion of fame and flattery on very 
easy terms. But I could never learn that 
the arts were benefited, or that members 
acquired any other advantage than what 
arose to a few leaders from their paltry 
salaries—not more, I am told, than fifty 
pounds a year—which, as must always be 
the case, were engrossed by those who had 
most influence without any regard to their 
relative merits! ” 

Hogarth then adduces Voltaire’s opinion 
of the failure of the Royal Academy of 
Paris, and complains of a meeting of 





artists at the Turk’s Head in Gerrard- 
street, Soho, to propose a ridiculous 
address to king, lords, and commons in 
favour of a new academy, that they should 
have founded themselves. ‘ Thus,” says 
Hogarth, “to pester the three great estates 
of theempireabout twenty or thirty students 
drawing a man or a horse, appears, as it 
must be acknowledged, foolish enough ; 
but the real motive is that a few bustling 
characters who have access to people of 
rank, think that they can thus get a 
superiority over their brethren, be ap- 
pointed to places, and have salaries, as in 
France, for telling a lad when an arm or a 
leg is too long or too short.” The next 
sentence is William Hogarth’s altogether. 
“Not approving of their plan, I opposed 
it; and, having refused to assign to the 
society the property which I before had 
lent them, I am accused of acrimony, 
ill-nature, and spleen, and held forth as 
an enemy to the arts and artists. How 
far their mighty project will succeed 
I neither know nor care; certain I am it 
deserves to be laughed at, and laughed at 
it has been.” 

Hogarth then goes on to strongly re- 
commend the young king to furnish his 
own gallery with one picture from each 
of the most eminent painters in England. 
This, he says, would set an example to a 
few of the opulent nobility, though he 
feared that even then there never would 
be a market sufficient in this country for 
the number of lads who turned artists. 

“ France,” says Hogarth, bitterly, “ had 
in art assumed a foppish kind of splendour, 
and drew vast sums of money from Eng- 
land.” To vie with the Italian and French 
theatres of art was impossible; but he 
adds, severely, “We are a commercial 
people, and can purchase their curiosities 
ready made—as, in fact, we do—and 
thereby prevent their thriving in our 
native clime.” 

Then comes asharp stroke. “In Holland 
selfishness is the ruling passion; in England 
vanity is united with it. Portrait-painting, 
therefore, has, and ever will, succeed better 
in this country than in any other, and upon 
the whole it must be acknowledged that 
the artists of the age are fitted for each 
other. If, hereafter, the times alter, the 
arts, like water, will find their level.” 

Hogarth ends his honest growl by 
enumerating the reasons that kept back 
art in England. First, our religion, for- 
bidding images for worship or pictures to 
rouse veneration ; second, that trade is pre- 
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ferred to painting and sculpture. At the 
close of the letter Hogarth opposed the 
sending young men abroad to study the 
antique. Such study might improve an 
exalted genius, but it could not create it. 
Everything necessary forsculpture or paint- 
ing could, he said, be found in London. 
Then he finishes with a shot at Kent, who 
had travelled with but very indifferent re- 
sults. “Neither England nor Italy,” he 
says, “ever produced a more contemptible 
dauber than the late Mr. Kent; and yet 
he gained the prize in Rome; in Eng- 
land had the first people as his patrons; 
and, to crown the whole, was painter to 
the king.” 

Hogarth, though a member of the Society 
of Arts that first met at Rathwell’s Coffee- 
house, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
used to fear it might originate too many 
artists, some of whom would regret in 
after life that they had not learned to 
make a shoe, rather than have devoted 
themselves to the polite arts. 


Constable’s letters are very fresh and 
natural, and show a quiet, enthusiastic, 
domestic man, who was never so happy as 
when thoughtfully painting by the side of 
a Suffolk water-mill. This artist was the 
son of a well-to-do miller who lived at 
East Bergholt, in Suffolk, a pretty place 
overlooking theriver Stour, whichseparates 
the county from Essex. The gentle decli- 
vities, says Leslie—its luxuriant meadows, 
sprinkled with flocks and herds ; its well- 
cultivated uplands; its woods and rivers, 


scattered villages and churches; its farms. 


and picturesque cottages—made Constable 
a painter, and he never forsook the local 
deity for any other worship. He was.as a 
child fond of painting, and when a lada 
plumber and glazier near his father’s house 
taught him to paint landscapes. He was 
intended for the Church, but was brought 
up as a miller, till his craving for art 
drove him to the studio. This artist’s 
first landscape appeared at the Royal 
Academy in 1802. He began to make 
sketching tours in the north, but he had 
no relish for solitary mountains, and sighed 
for villages, churches, mills, farms, and 
cottages where he had first seen happiness. 

There is a delightful freshness, honesty, 
and enthusiasm about Constable’s letters, 
and they show the exquisite pleasure that 
he drew from nature, and how reverently 
he viewed it. In one of his letters he 
speaks of a Nicholas Poussin landscape, 
now in the National Gallery: “ Large um- 





brageous trees, and a man washing his 
feet at a fountain near them—a solemn, 
deep, still, summer’s noon. Through the 
breaks in the trees are mountains, and the 
clouds are collecting about them with the 
most enchanting effects possible.” “ It 
cannot be too much to say,” writes Con- 
stable, “that this landscape is full of 
religious and moral feeling.” 

In 1821 the critic had been denouncing 
his skies as obtrusive, and quoted Reynolds, 
who, talking of Titian’s landscapes, says : 
“ Even their skies seem to sympathise with 
their subjects. I have been often advised 
to consider my sky as a white sheet thrown 
behind the objects.” Against this conven- 
tional dogma Constable flew with clenched 
teeth. He writes with great good sense 
and earnestness to his friend Fisher: “ It 
will be difficult to name a class of land- 
scapes in which the sky is not the key- 
note, the standard of scale, and the chief 
organ of sentiment. .... The sky is the 
source of light in nature, and governs 
everything, even our common observations 
on the weather of every day are altogether 
suggested by it.” Skies are so difficult in 
composition and execution, Constable con- 
tended, because, with all this brilliancy 
and inner light, they must not be brought 
forward ; but this, he contended strongly, 
did not apply to phenomena or accidental 
effects of sky, such as those stormy sea- 
views he was fond of painting, because 
they always attract the eye especially. 

In a letter of the same year he says: 
“ How much I wish I had been with you 
on your fishing excursion in the New 
Forest” (what river can itbe?). “But the 
sound of water escaping from mill-dams 
and willows, old rotten planks, slimy 
posts and brickwork — I love such 
things. Shakespeare could make every- 
thing poetical; he tells us of poor 
Tom’s haunts among ‘sheep-cotes and 
mills.’ As long as I do paint I shall 
never cease to paint such places” (the 
picture he was painting on the day he 
died was a mill). “They have always 
been my delight; and still I should paint 
my own places best. Painting is with 
me but another word for feeling, and I 
associate my ‘careless boyhood’ with all 
that lies on the banks of the Stour. 
Those scenes made me a painter, and I 
am grateful that I had often thought of 
pictures of them before I ever touched a 
pencil. ... Does not the Cathedral (Salis- 
bury ) look beautiful among the golden foli- 
age ? Its solitary grey must sparkle in it.” 
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Constable, who spent half his happy life 
under the mill-side willows, took an inno- 
cent delight in observing facts in nature, 
that, though simple and obvious, escape 
ordinary people. In a picture of Salisbury 
Cathedral, seen from the bishop’s grounds, 
he makes a point of the “master cow,” or 
leader of the herd, drinking first; and, as 
usual, he makes his cows of his own Suffolk 
breed—without horns. He was delighted 
when Sam Strowger, the well - known 
porter and model of the academy, and 
also a Suffolk man, praised his picture of 
The Cornfield, because “the lord,” or lead- 
ing reaper was well in advance of his 
fellows. Constable was very indignant at 
any imitations of the old masters, and 
especially of their brown foliage. When 
Matthews wrote his pleasant Diary of an 
Invalid, and asserted that Gaspar Poussin’s 
“green landscapes” were detestable, and 
that “the delightful green of nature could 
not be represented in a picture,” Constable 
expressed great indignation. 

Wherever Constable went with an easel 
under his arm and his colours in his pocket, 
he made first to the village mill, so powerful 
is the magic of early memories. Ina letter 
of 1825 he again mentions his favourite 
haunt, and speaks of riding out of the 
white atmosphere of Bath to the green 
village of Bath-Easton, and, finding him- 
self as if by instinct at the mill, “surrounded 
by weirs, back-waters, nets, and willows, 
with a smell of weeds, flowing water, and 
flour in my nostrils.” 

Constable was a very generous praiser 
of other men’s works. He saw at Lady 
Dysart’s a fine Cuyp, which he thus graphi- 
cally sketches, and like a true artist: “Still 
and tranquil the town of Dort is seen, 
with its tower and windmills under the in- 
sidious gleam of a faint watery sun, while 
a horrid rent in the sky almost frightens 
one, and the lightning descends to the 
earth over some poor cottages.” 

Constable’s notices of his friends and 
contemporaries are always just, generous, 
and free from malice or envy. He says in 
one place, “Turner’s light, whether it 
emanates from sun or moon, is exquisite.” 
“Turner never gave me so much pleasure, 
or so much pain, before. Collins’s skies and 
shores are true, and his horizons always 
pretty. Calcott has a fine picture of a 
picturesque boat driven before the wind 
on a stormy sea; it is simple, grand, and 
affecting.” He says of a Wattean, “It seems 
painted in honey—so mellow, so tender, 
so soft, and so delicious ;” and again, of 





Turner, ‘‘ Turner has some golden visions, 
glorious and beautiful. They are only 
visions, but still they are art, and one 
could live and die with such pictures.” 


The letters of Haydon are very charac- 
teristic of the man—passionate, impulsive, 
and egotistic. The two volumes recently 
published by his son, F. W. Haydon, and 
which sum up the life of an unhappy 
genius, supply us with many of these. 
The old story is told again in these 
volumes with the fullest detail, and no 
corner of this extraordinary man’s career 
is now left dark. Haydon, born in 1786, 
was the son of a Plymouth printer. From 
a child he took to drawing, and never 
rested till, in 1804, he obtained his 
father’s reluctant leave to go to London 
and study at the Royal Academy. For 
eix months he worked alone, day and night 
drawing the cast and studying Albinus’s 
Anatomy. He entered the Academy almost 
at the same time with Wilkie, who was 
described to Haydon as a “ raw, tall, pale, 
queer Scotchman,” and they soon became 
friends. Wilkie’s success with his Village 
Politicians, for which Lord Mansfield gave 
him thirty guineas, encouraged Haydon 
to paint a large picture, Joseph and 
Mary resting on the road to Egypt, which 
Fuseli, who had taken a fancy to the 
impetuous lad, hung on the line, Mr. 
Thomas Hope, of Deepdene, purchasing it 
for one hundred guineas. In 1808 he com- 
menced his great picture of Dentatus for 
Lord Mulgrave; but in the midst of this 
work a visit to the Elgin Marbles left him 
in despair with his picture, and, to use his 
own words, “ he dashed out the abominable 
mass.” The Dentatus was exhibited in 
1809. The picture was cruelly hung in 
the dark Octagon-room, and its chances 
of celebrity lost for the time. 


Haydon now entered his name with — 


Wilkie for election at the Academy as 
associate. Wilkie got in, but Haydon 
was rejected for a third-class man. Thus 
began the bitterness of this contentious 
man’s life. A commission for a scene 
from Macbeth for Sir George Beaumont 
Haydon lost by insisting on painting it 
life-size. In 1810 he gained a prize of 
one hundred guineas for his Dentatus in 


a competition at the British Gallery, and . 


the same year had a small cabinet picture 
of Romeo and Juliet thrust into the same 
dark room that had spoiled its predecessor. 
Haydon, in an irrepressible rage, at once 
took down the picture and carried it home 
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with him in a hackney-coach. And from 
this time till sixteen years after he sent in 
no picture tothe Academy exhibitions. How 
far West and Northcote showed jealousy, 
and how far all this arose from the incon- 
trollable temper and conceit of the man, it 
is now difficult to say. 

Haydon’s celebrated Three Letters in 
the Examiner in 1812 declared him at 
once an open enemy of the Academy. He 
was at once deserted and slandered. But 
there was no taming such a Minotaur as 
this. Owing six hundred pounds, and 
without a shilling in his pocket, he began 
his, greatest picture, The Judgment of 
Solomon. At the Water Colour Society 
in Spring-gardens this picture proved a 
great success, and sold for seven hundred 
guineas. The Royal Academy came round, 
and wished to elect him. It was while 
painting this picture that poor Haydon’s 
eyes began to go, a misfortune that we 
think latterly materially affected his art. 
He was partially blind, and wore, says his 
last biographer, two or three pairs of large 
round concave spectacles. There is a doubt 
if he ever saw an object in its natural size 
and shape. 

Haydon’s next picture, The Entry into 
Jerusalem, painted in his state of half 
blindness, drew thirty thousand persons 
to see it in one season; but it led to no 
commissions. With all his fame he was 
surrounded by duns, and half starving. 

Overwhelmed with debt, and frequently 
arrested, Haydon, in 1822, completed his 
picture of Lazarus, one of the finest of his 
works. It was exhibited; all London 
crowded to see it; and the receipts soon 
mounted to two hundred pounds a week. 
An angry and neglected creditor, indignant 
at the sum Haydon was making, suddenly 
put in an execution; the Lazarus was 
seized. Haydon was sent to prison, his 
newly-married wife was turned out, and 
all the property sold. 

Yet still he went on full of hope, defy- 
ing his enemies. The Mock Election, a 
scene he had witnessed in the Bench, was 
purchased by George the Fourth for five 
hundred guineas. For Sir Robert Peel he 
painted Napoleon Musing at St. Helena, 
for which he received only one hundred 
and thirty guineas. More lecturing, more 
reviling of real and imaginary enemies, and 
the end came. His Aristides and Nero, 


when exhibited, did not draw, and then 
he closed his exhibition, which had been 
eclipsed by the fame of Tom Thumb next 
door, with a loss of one hundred and eleven 





pounds. One June morning he shot him- 
self before his easel. In his journal was 
found the following entry : 


God forgive me. Amen! 
Stretch me no longer on this tough world.—LEar. 


It is in Haydon’s letters, after all, that 
you best see the man. The fiery energy 
with which he threw himself into the 
study of the Elgin Marbles, for instance, 
is perfectly shown in the following pas- 
sage from a letter to the President of the 
Imperial Academy, St. Petersburg. 

“In the Neptune’s breast,” he says, 
“you will observe a most astonishing 
instance of the union of a simple fact of 
nature with the highest abstracted form. 
Under the left armpit you will see a 
wrinkle of skin, which must be so in con- 
sequence of the arm being down; and 
thus, the space to contain the same 
quantity of skin not being so great as 
when the arm is up, the skin, of course, 
must wrinkle. In the other arm, which 
is elevated, the space from the side to the 
arm being greater, the skin, of course, 
must be stretched, and there is no wrinkle. 
In the fragment of the Negro’s chest 
which I sent you, under the left armpit 
you will see the wrinkle of skin. It is for 
this reason I cast the Negro, because in 
the movement of his body he developed 
the principles of the Elgin Marbles. Now, 
sir, how simple is this! Yet what other 
artist but Phidias would have ventured to 
put the wrinkle of human skin in the 
form of a God! On the sides of the ribs 
of the same fragment you will also find 
the veins marked, which Winkelmann 
and other theorists have ever considered 
as incompatible with the form of a 
divinity.” . ... 

The following letter to Mrs. Siddons, 
on her admiration of the Elgin Marbles, is 
amusing for its high-flown style and pro- 
found gallantry : 

“*Mapam,—I hope I may be pardoned 
for venturing to express again my grati- 
tude for your unhesitating decision on 
Saturday. 

“T have ever estimated you, madam, as 
the great high priestess at the shrine of 
Nature; as the only being living who had 
ever been, or who was worthy to be, ad- 
mitted within the veil of her temple; as 
one whose immortality was long since 
decided. You will then judge of my feel- 
ings at having been so fortunate as to 
touch the sensibility of so gifted a being. 
The whole evening I could not avoid 
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believing I had held converse with a spirit 
of my own imagination, whom for-years I 
had pictured in solitude as the organ of 
Nature herself, in whose immediate im- 
pressions I would place more confidence, 
and bow to them with more deference, 
than to the united reasoning of the rest of 
the world.” 

While writing of the faults and egotisms 
of this unhappy man, we should not forget 
that it is to him, his far sight and broad 
views, we owe the starting of the En- 
glish schools of design, one of the most 
useful movements of the present century, 
and the full fruits of which another half 
century only willfully show. The follow- 
ing, from a letter of Haydon to Lord 
Melbourne, will show how carefully he 
followed the progress of the schools : 

“Believe me, my dear lord, the cause 
of the superiority of France and Italy in 
their design is in their union of artist and 
mechanic. This union is in force in 
Scotland, and one result at this moment 
is, that a certain house in Manchester, 
which manufactures an article of un- 
equalled material, is obliged to send eleven 
thousand dozens annually to Edinburgh to 
have the pattern designed !” 

And in the following letter to his wife, 
in 1838, he renews the subject, showing 
how the Italian and Grecian workmen 
studied by the side of the artist : 

“These official men do not know and 
cannot be brought to understand that, at 
first, all academies of art were schools 
with teachers, schools where the artist 
and mechanic, the painter and the up- 
holsterer, the decorator and the mechanic, 
the saddler, the carver, the sculptor, and 
worker in metals, all met together, and 
learned under the same teachers, the great 
artists of the period, so that each got their 
knowledge from the highest source. This 
is the reason why the Greeks, and Italians, 
and French so far excel us in their beanty 
of design When I told them at 
my last lecture that it was from the union 
which formerly existed between the artist 
and the mechanic in Italy and in Greece, 
that their metal, and leather, and wood- 
work, their vases, and candlesticks, and 
lamps, and saddles, &c., were so superior, 
the audience cheered me heartily. They 
saw and appreciated the value of the 
principle. Oh, be assured my principles 
will take root in the understanding of 
intelligent men, and will yet save Old 
England from being eclipsed by her rivals 
abroad. I may not live to see it, but if 











the mechanics of this country will only 
master the principles of art, before fifty 
years are over, we shall be far beyond the 
foreigner. If they do not, we shall be as 
far below him.” 

One very amusing part of these newly- 
collected letters is the jealousy shown by 
Haydon (particularly about 1842) of Ger- 
man art. Herbert and Dyce, thorough 
Germans, according to Haydon, had got 
on the Council of the School of Design, 
through Eastlake, who was also German, 
and Haydon writes to every one in horror 
and alarm. “The French,” he says, 
“make all mechanics draw and paint the 
figure first, and then go to ornament. The 
Germans begin with ornament, and then 
go to the figure. The French is the sound 
code. The Germans,” he writes, to Hast- 
lake, “speak with contempt of English 
art because they want a bit of English 
cake. Did you ever know a German, from 
prince to peasant, who did not? If Cor- 
nelius can persuade the travelling English 
that we British painters are now capable 
of decorating our own Houses of Parlia- 
ment, they may succeed in getting a slice.” 





DERBY SCENES. 


As the “blue fever” heralds the approach 
of the London season, so does the “ Derby 
fever” mark its apogee. For a couple of 
weeks before the great event, it supplies 
the staple of conversation to that large 
section of the great world which depends 
for ideas upon current topics. For the 
rest of the year, the sporting world has 
its talk very much to itself. The lesser 
leviathans who bet their thousands, and 
those greater creatures who bet their tens 
of thousands, enjoy their calculations, lay 
their money ont to greater or lesser advan- 
tage, get through their settlements, and 
drink their dry champagne with what 
appetite they may; but the general public 
cares for none of these things—at least, 
there is no outward and visible sign of the 
sympathy of society with horse-racing. It 
is true that there are disquieting ramours 
abroad. Itis said that lords temporal— 
some irreverent chatterboxes add spiritual 
—bet on commission. Respectable fathers, 
who are outwardly known only to their 


families and their offices, are also reported - 


to “do a little on the quiet;” and clerks 
in the Blue Tape Office are credited with 
a special tout to every room, whose duty 
it is to keep his patrons well informed as 
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to the result of private trials, and other 
pitfalls for the unwary. But these bettors 
breathe no word of their doings to their 
intimate friends. Still less to their do- 
mestic circle do they hint that the high- 
mettled racer occupies the smallest corner 
of their thoughts. It is only during the 
bright mornings of the latter end of May 
that betting-books appear as openly as 
buttercups; and simple, good - natured 
people, who know not one end of a horse 
from the other, discourse learnedly on 
the shape and make of the favourites 
for the great race. Clutterby, C.B., who 
reads the sporting columns of the daily 
papers regularly, knows Hotspur, Meteor, 
and Bleys, by sight, and keeps the last 
edition of Ruff’s Guide to the Turf locked 
up in a private despatch-box, feels his 
tongue—tied fast for the rest of the year— 
all at once let loose at the approach of the 
Derby. Taking his stand in the club 
smoking-room, he pours out treasures of 
racing lore, to the astonishment of those 
who have hitherto known him only as the 
energetic vice-president of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Algebra among the Digger 
Indians. He suddenly displays a curious 
acquaintance with the peculiar arithmetic 
of betting-books. He descants upon the 
effect of certain strains of blood. He can 
tell you off-hand the pedigree of at least a 
dozen winners of the Derby, and is pre- 
pared to demonstrate how the union of 
the Sweetmeat and Pantaloon blood as- 
sured the victory of Maccaroni, and how 
the want of staying power in “ the King 
Toms ” has prevented many of those beau- 
tiful animals from “ getting home” on 
Epsom Downs. Clutterby tells you, with 
an air of superiority, that the centenary of 
the Derby will “come off” in four years 
from the present date, and refers to the 
victory of Sir Charles Bunbury’s Diomed 
in the year of the Gordon Riots, as if it 
were a thing of yesterday. To do Clut- 
terby justice, his financial speculations take 
hardly so wide a range as his verbal obser- 
vations, his investments being confined to 
a single share in the club sweep, in which 
an outside friend—a desperate fellow, 
who risks at least ten pounds every year 
on the Derby—“ stands in.” But, in spite 
of the slenderness of his monetary interest, 
Clutterby talks about the Derby as if his 
fortune depended on it. Little Scatter- 
“leigh, far down in the ranks of Clutterby’s 
office, and who always speaks of the C.B. 
as his great chief, is also an oracle in his 
little way at the club to which he belongs. 














Scatterleigh makes a “‘ gentleman’s book” 
on the Derby, and lays the odds—one point 
beneath those quoted in the newspapers— 
to those among his sporting friends whom 
he thinks sure to settle on Black Monday. 
He is great at making cross bets, and hedg- 
ing his little book, displaying an industry 
in that congenial pursuit which, if de- 
voted to the service of Her Majesty, would 
speedily advance his worldly prospects. 
He is not so clever with the stud-book as 
Clutterby, but knows every winner of the 
Derby from 1780 down to 1875. He likes 
to speak of the year 1801, as Eleanor’s 
year—memorable for the Derby and Oaks 
being won by the same animal—a feat 
repeated by the famous Blink Bonny 
fifty-six years later. He does not know 
much about the famous Waxy blood, 
but he can tell you in an instant 
the year in which that noble son of 
Pot80s carried off the Epsom prize, 
and the dates of the victories of his 
children, Pope and Whalebone, Blucher 
and Whisker. He is prepared to lay odds 
he names the first horse in any past year, 
and to take them that he places the first 
three any time within a quarter of a century. 
He will make bets as to the number of 
times it has snowed on the Derby Day, 
and will take a hundred to one it snows 
on the next anniversary. His eldest son, 
born in 1856, was christened Ellington, 
in honour of that fortunate animal; his 
‘second string,” as he loves to call him, 
Caractacus, after the winner of 1862; and 
his “two-year-old” is of course George 
Frederick. Scatterleigh lives in the past 
of the great race, but he is by no means a 
trustworthy guide for the future, and came 
in the other day for a notable rebuke from 
Cornet and Sub-Lieutenant Jack Tatten- 
ham of the Horse Guards Green. Scat- 
terleigh had been talking and arguing 
everybody stupid about the dark ages of 
the Derby, when the gallant officer turned 
upon and extinguished him by the follow- 
ing pertinent question: “ What the doose 
is the good of fellows bothering their 
brains over the Derby of 1786? What 
I want to talk about is the Derby of 
1876. Will you lay me six ponies to 
four I don’t know more about that little 
joker than you do, my old guide to the 
turf? Hey!” 

Clutterby and Scatterleigh both go to 
the Derby by rail, lunch at a friend’s 
drag, and leave immediately after the 
great race—to the end that they may 
pass the evening at the Literary Fund 
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Dinner, so fond are they of books and book- 
makers of all kinds. It is, perhaps, just 
a little dull after the scene of the morning, 
and a few unholy yearnings glide—only 
for an instant—into poor little Scatter- 
leigh’s bourgeois bosom. He sniggers, 
and mentions something in an undertone 
to his “great chief.” That potentate 
smiles a pitying and benevolent smile, and 
gently rebukes his reckless subordinate. 
“My poor Scatterleigh,” he says, in his 
richest and softest tones, “the air has 
been too much for you. It is, indeed, a 
Bohemian breeze that blows over Epsom 
Downs. You are infected, my good 
fellow, or your thoughts would never 
wander Chelseaward to-night. Better 
come on to the cosy smoking-room of 
the ‘ Chit-Chat,’ and take a final tumbler 
there.” The flash of Bohemian fire that 
gleamed for an instant in Scatterleigh’s 
rather weak eyes dies out, and he obeys 
the mandate of his admired superior. 
Perhaps his speech is a little thick when 
he arrives home; but no matter, he has 
not broken that cardinal rule of his far- 
thing-candle existence—never to drink too 
much but in unexceptionable company. 

If everybody at Epsom conducted him- 
self after the manner of Clutterby and 
Scatterleigh, the Derby Day would be 
a credit to England, and perhaps be 
a trifle duller than an Illinois camp- 
meeting—in fact, many would take the 
camp-meeting “for choice.” But it re- 
quires worlds unknown to those highly- 
respectable members of society to make 
up, what sporting writers call with equal 
appropriateness, the Epsom Carnival, and 
the Saturnalia on the Downs. The levia- 
thans of the ring—skilful wielders of the 
pencil—have been engaged for days past 
in the arduous work of comparing bets 
and squaring their books by the mys- 
terious processes of “getting out” and 
“getting round.” The great army of 
infatuated backers of horses have also 
been busy in hedging and making cross- 
bets with those among their friends 
who have drawn a favourite in a 
club sweepstakes. Mighty preparations 
have been going on in the way of 
organising parties for the Derby Day. 
Every known kind of vehicle has been 
hired, from a four-in-hand drag to the 
antediluvian ‘“‘one-horse shay;” and the 
stock of pigeon-pie baked for the great 
occasion must have thinned the blue-rock 
race. Of the fluids provided for the 
Solace of the noble sportsmen for that 











day only, it would be unprofitable to dis- 
course ; and speculation on the views of 
Professor Wanklyn, Mr. Thudicum, and 
Mr. Henry Vizetelly concerning “ Derby 
Champagne” may well be withheld until 
those learned authorities have quite made 
up their minds as to its composition. But 
two things are certain: vast quantities of 
it are taken down to Epsom, and none is 
ever brought home. 

The regular bookmakers, and those odd 
persons who choose to pass their lives on 
a race-course, backing horses, make but a 
very small proportion of the immense con- 
course on the downs on the Derby Day. Of 
those interested in the great event, one of 
the earliest to rise on the Derby morning 
is young Doubleshift, of the great house 
of Allwork, Doubleshift, and Co., Stock- 
brokers. Young Doubleshift, who, not 
daring to speculate through his own house, 
“ sells a bear ” occasionally through 
another, has had a very good time of 
late, and has invested a portion of his 
winnings in a Derby book, according to 
the columns of which he stands to lose 
heavily by the favourites, and to win by 
everything else. He is going down ina 
barouche and four, with a couple of 
kindred spirits, who, finding—like arith- 
metical Alexanders, as they are—the 
world of the Stock Exchange too small 
for their great ambition, sigh for the 
excitement and glories of the turf; for 
what is the profit derived from a suc- 
cessful “bear,” compared with the de- 
light of “skinning the lamb?” Old 
Slaughter, the butcher, drives down “ the 
missus” in his trap, and has taken several 
shares in various Derby sweeps in his 
wife’s name, for Slaughter never made 
a bet in his life—openly. That well- 
informed person, the ‘‘ Man in the Street,” 
however, maintains that appearances go 
for naught, and that Slaughter is the real 
backbone of the great Derby book made 
by Scalesby, of Billingsgate, whose “ The 
field a monkey; twice, my lord” is a 
well-known phrase in the betting-ring. 
But Slaughter keeps his counsel right 
well; and when the number goes up— 
indicating the winner—is ready to welcome 
his old friend Scalesby to luncheon, what- 
ever their joint luck may have . been. 
Wigram, the sporting barber, also goes 
down the road in great state, but is not 
quite so easy in his mind as the great 
capitalists, Scalesby and Slaughter. He 
has “ put the pot on” in a mild way, and 
stands to lose a matter of twenty or thirty 
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pounds on the race. He is therefore all 
hurry and flurry to hedge his bets as he 
goes down, and pesters everybody to 
“take his money ” to a few sovereigns. If 
the race turn out awkwardly there will 
be a flutter among the pomatum-pots on 
Thursday, for he has issued a “tip” to 
his customers, with the horses he thinks 
will be placed first, second, and third duly 
depicted thereon in their racing colours; 
and should Wigram’s “tip” turn out as 
tips often do, he will be smothered in 
chaff by his better-informed customers. 
Bungley, the landlord of the ancient ‘“ Cat 
and Pepper Box”—recently dubbed anew 
the “ Alexandra Tavern”—is heavily in- 
volved, and looks anxiously forward to 
the Derby to pull off some of his mort- 
gages; but is nervous and shaky this 
morning, on account of his standing 
heavily against a prominent favourite, 
and, being unable to “get out,” except at 
a frightful sacrifice. If the “dead-’un” 
should win, it will be all up with Bungley, 
and the “ Alexandra Tavern ”—late “ Cat 
and Pepper Box ’—into the bargain. On 
the road these intrepid speculators catch 
a glimpse of the regimental drag carrying 
the fortunes and the very elegant person 
of the Honourable Thomas Harkaway, 
who has been betting right and left since 
“‘the Guineas.” No person, however, wears 
a calmer visage than Mr. Harkaway, who 
bets quietly enough all the way down the 
road, and looks as composed as if a solitary 
“fiver” would acquit him of every re- 
sponsibility. Down the road they all drive 
—merrily enough—cheek by jowl, with 
Jack Ashleaf, the greengrocer, who is 
concerned in a booth on the course; with 
Jimmy Lye, the husband of Mr. Hark- 
away’s laundress, who intends to do a good 


equally light and wholesome refreshments ; 
with Mr. Blackmore, Ramoneur to Her 
Majesty, and his great rival, Ebenezer 
Roker, who sweeps chimneys on scientific 
principles. Down they all go, past the 
sweet-smelling hawthorn hedges, and fields 
glowing with green and gold, bound on 
the common errand—to do or to be done. 
Dusty and thirsty in spite of a halt at the 
Spring at Ewell, or the Cock at Sutton, 
they work their way on to the course, amid 
a din as of Babel let loose, and find them- 
selves there late enough, for many of the 
best places have been taken up by the 
happy know-nothings to whom the race 
and the horses are unknown quantities, 
and the odds but as cuneiform inscriptions. 








stroke of business in gingerbeer and other. 





They are eating already, these good folks— 
not from any idea that their appetites will 
be spoilt by the result of the race, but 
on the gocd old English idea of laying 
a foundation for the festive superstruc- 
ture to be piled up after the race. While 
these simple folk are engaged in no more 
dangerous work than the infliction of serious 
injury on their digestive organs, the ring 
is a cloud of dust, a very pandemoninm of 
shouts and yells. Fresh books are opened ; 
fresher and heavier bets are laid; and, as 
the satin-coated heroes of the day are led 
into the paddock, the odds chop and change 
about in bewildering fashion. While Wig- 
ram is rushing abous to “get out” of a 
sovereign or two, Lord Ironleigh steps into 
the ring, and, after a brief colloquy with 
the Sheffield or the Croydon leviathan, 
backs a couple against the field for a level 
five thousand or so, or lays the odds on 
them as he can well afford to do. Roaring 
and pencilling go on apace ; the course is 
cleared ; and then, after the canter, the 
noise redoubles as the favourite is observed 
to go “like a bird,” or “a lion,” to step 
along with sweeping stride, or to go “ short 
and stilty.” The Honourable Thomas 
Harkaway’s book closes with a sudden 
snap, and that gentleman betakes himself 
to his place in his box. Murmurs, shouts, 
and deep - drawn breaths proclaim the 
various false starts until the flag drops, 
the bell rings, and eyes—some bright 
enough, others reddened with excitement 
—watch the turn inte the great light-green 
riband which stretches from Tattenham 
Corner to the winning-post. Then the 
shouts recommence, never to cease until 
the mighty steeds, “ clothed in thunder,” 
pass the winning-post. Then hats fly high 
in air, and everybody drinks, and drinks 
deeply—the winners for joy, the losers to 
drown their grief. Mr. Harkaway does not 
drink. He steps quietly down from his box, 
lights an immense cigar, and a few minutes 
later strides across the downs to catch the 
train—for the revelry on the regimental 
drag is not to his taste, and he wishes, as he 
says, to get back to his own comfortable 
cutlet in his own home, out of the noise and 
racket of the vulgar. The latter section 
of humanity then begin to enjoy them- 
selves in earnest. Lobsters, chickens, and 
pigeon-pies disappear with fearful rapidity ; 
champagne-corks fly aloft; and the gather- 
ing puts on the appearance of a gigantic 
pic-nic, continued with intervals of “ Aunt 
Sally,” three sticks a penny, and other 
amusements proper to the hour, till the 
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last race is run and holiday London streams 
back to its bed. 

Thus far all has gone merrily enough. 
The national holiday (save the mark) has 
been a great success. Money-making and 
losing, eating and drinking—especially 
drinking, have occupied at least a quarter 
of a million people from early morning till 
far into the night. Perhaps it is as well 
not to remain on the course till the last of 
the flushed and excited crowd have driven 
townward, and left the downs to the 
nomad population, whose tents are pitched 
there for the nonce, for the spectacle then 
presented is apt to awaken other emotions 
than those of joy. As the moon rises over 
the grand stand—staring over the deserted 
race-course with its empty boxes, like the 
ghosts of departed fortunes—queer sights 
may be seen on the downs. Out of the 
drinking-booths, towards the waggons and 
the tent carts posted in the neighbour- 
hood, reel strange figures, caricatures of 
humanity, hiccuping snatches of the 
ribald songs which have shocked ears 
polite during the day. Like the spoilers 
of the slain on the battle-field, hover other 
loathsome objects picking up eagerly the 
waifs and strays, the crumbs which have 
dropped from the Derby luncheon. The 
policeman’s lantern turned on hedge and 
ditch, reveals shapeless masses of pre- 
sumedly human origin, crouched down in 
drunken sleep. It is dreary work wan- 
dering among the empty lobster shells and 
broken bottles, but the dreariness outside 
is gay when compared with the scenes 
inside the places-devoted to the entertain- 
ment of man and—and beast. It is better, 

rhaps, not to see the last of the Derby. 

t us, therefore, hie back to town in spite 
of the dust and noise, and observe the 
“fun of the road.” Is it funny to mark 
the faces pale with fatigue, or flushed with 
strong drink? Is there anything particu- 
larly sportive and light-hearted in the 
practice of flinging dolls and pin-cushions, 
bags of flour, rotten eggs, or china dogs, 
at one another? Perhaps it is, if the 
spectator have taken care to drink himself 
up or down to the Derby level; but other- 
wise the scene is as coarse and uninviting 
as a Dutch fair—a fit theme for Teniers or 
Jan Steen. It is not wise to tarry by the 
wayside. The “fun of the road,” if not 
ready, is rough enough in all conscience, 
but it is edifying when compared with the 
scenes in tavern-gardens by the road. As 
night creeps on, the most riotous members 
of the long procession to London wax 





tired of shouting and yelling, the last 
bottle of champagne is drunk, and the 
cold butt-end of the last cigar drops from 
parched lips into the dust of the road, 
unheeded by the bloodshot eyes now 
closed in feverish slumber. A few case- 
hardened roysterers, those who have done 
their spiriting gently, in the earlier part 
of the day, “stay” better, and wake the 
echoes of the quiet streets, as they drive 
homewards, after a last halt at Cremorne, 
with shouts of laughter, and snatches of 
“Tommy make room for your uncle.” 

As they roll past a little house in the 
most aristocratic quarter of Belgravia, a 
man who has been to the Derby, but re- 
turned hours ago, sits alone before his 
writing-table. A bottle of liqueur is 
before him, a pen is in his hand, but the 
Honourable Tom Harkaway shows none 
of his usual aptitude for composition. 
The phrases do not “ come” somehow, and 
the fireplace is covered with half-burnt 
fragments marked with his handwriting. 
His task is no easy one. Away, in a 
quiet town of Brittany, sits his wife, with 
her children around her, anxiously await- 
ing the intelligence of that last “really 
good thing,” on which depends, not only 
the very slight wrecks of her husband’s 
fortune, but more than she dreams of, 
for Tom Harkaway has to-day played his 
last card, and seen the last trick taken, 
and turned, against him. His credit, 
carefully nursed to the last moment, had 
placed it in his power to tempt fortune 
once more—in vain. Carefully pushed 
aside from day to day, reality now stares 
him in the face. The hands of the clock 
move on and on, and its monotonous 
ticking is only broken now and then by 
the hoarse yell of returning revellers, but 
still the letter advances but slowly. Tom 
Harkaway sits among his playthings—the 
toys on which he has spent a gay youth 
and careless, cynical manhood. ‘hey are 
all present in his quiet snuggery—cards and 
dice ; a billiard cue, the trophy of a great 
match; the betting-book, and the metallic 
pencil, and a gold pen with a broad nib, 
the most treacherous toy of them all. For 
years the Honourable Tom has been lucky 
with his toys, but of late they have gone 
askew, like the seventh bullet in Der 
Freischiitz. Most askew of all has gone 
that golden toy, which now refuses to 
move. Three months ago it not only 
signed its master’s name in his usual 
dashing handwriting, but turned oddly 
round on the outer edge, and wrote a 
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little niggling “‘ Darlingford,” a name “as 
good as the Bank of England,” across a 
bit of stamped paper. To-morrow that 
piece of paper will be presented at the 
Duke of Darlingford’s bankers, and Tom 
Harkaway, with all his cynicism, cannot 
face that eventuality. Hence the letter 
which gives so much trouble. At last it 
is finished, and sealed with the arms of the 
Harkaways. As Tom directs it with un- 
shaking fingers, his eye glances keenly at 
another plaything which lies handy. It is 
the last and most curious of his collection 
of toys. It has cost much money, and is 
brilliant with silver—a marvel of cunning 
workmanship. It is the masterpiece of a 
celebrated toy-maker, whose name is Colt! 


MY ZULU CHAWLES. 

He was the best “ boy” on the diamond- 
fields in my time. Whether for appearance, 
demeanour, or utility, Chawles had no 
rival. A chief he was, the son and grand- 
son of chiefs. Kaffir dignities are here- 
ditary so far alone as the heir can keep 
them, and three generations of sovereignty 
make an honourable boast among Zulus. 
Chawles came to the diamond-fields with 
Paddy Rolleston, who first discovered our 
mines, to speak strictly. Before his time 
they had picked up gems on the surface, 
at Cawood’s Hope, Pniel, and other spots, 
but they had not thought of digging. 
When Rolleston called for volunteers in 
Natal, his invitation had been heard by 
Chawles’s father, then upon the point of 
“treking,” or migrating, into Nomans- 
land, the waste country bordering upon 
Kaffraria. This young chief and a score of 
comrades boldly followed Rolleston across 
the Boer country, and, as is known by all 
who care for the history of our fields, they 
dug for him half a pint of gems. He 
refused twenty thousand pounds for them 
at Capetown, but was glad to accept four 
thousand in England. At his leaving, the 
Zulus scattered, and, after many adven- 
tures, Chawles drifted into my service. 

For a chief he was the most ragged 
rascal to be found in camp, the blackest 
and the biggest-mouthed. It was awful 
to see Chawles grin. He threw his head 
well back as a preparation, and his sooty 
face opened right across like a trap, show- 
ing an ivory set of dominoes, clean-ranged 
in a pink-silk case. From the cavern thus 
yawning issued a series of fine bass notes, 
ringing, sonorous, joined each to the last 





by a chuckle. Chawles resembled the 
conventional negro only in his face. His 
character was grave and severe. The un- 
accountable ways of white men made him 
laugh, but I never saw his famous grin 
provoked by any other experience. 

He was very ragged, as I have said, but 
the mere fact of- wearing clothes was a 
distinction. No other Zulu about the 
camp sported anything more serious, in 
my time, than a smile and a jackal’s 
brush. Chawles wore a flannel shirt, out 
at elbow, and a pair of trowsers, out at 
knee. But he kept my tent in such 
fashion as made the neighbours envy me 
—always grave, always on hand, always 
so neatly black. Chawles was the only 
chief of their people for many hundred 
miles about, and he ruled all Zulus in 
camp. Within hearing of my call he held 
his state, and pronounced ponderous dis- 
courses half an hour iong. The strangest 
speech in the world is Kaffir. Its pecu- 
liarity lies in the “clicks.” Before begin- 
ning to talk you must press the tongue 
to the palate; then twist your mouth 
awry, and let the air in sharply, as old- 
fashioned peopledo when they urge a horse. 
The result is “click,” or something that 
approaches that sound. Repeat the opera- 
tion quickly on the other side, and you get 
“clack ;” draw back the tongue from the 
teeth, and you have the sound “ tza.” 
“ Click, clack, tza” has a very tremendous 
significance in South Africa, if you inter- 
sperse a few syllables of “baby talk.” 
Seriously speaking, the “ clicks” in some 
Kaffir tongues are the very strangest ac- 
companiment of speech to which travel 
has introduced me. In one language there 
are no less than thirty-two, all different, 
all indispensable for sense. Put a click 
where a clack should be, or a clack fora 
cluck, and the consequences may be most 
disastrous. This difficulty it is, as I am 
told, which has routed our missionaries. 

Chawles had means of communication 
with his home, and from time to time he 
told me scraps of news. They generally 
related to successful raids upon Adam 
Kok’s people. That chieftain had led his 
tribe of Griquas into Nomansland, just 
about the time of the Zulu migration. 
The Capetown government strongly re- 
presented to Kok the madness of carrying 
his flocks and herds outside of civilised 
jurisdiction, but the old chief persisted. 
Of course the wild Kaffirs and broken 
tribes of Nomansland robbed the Griquas 
with a high hand. I have forgotten how 
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many hundred head of cattle Chawles 
boasted his own people to have lifted, 
but it was enormous. I asked him once 
if the victims offered no resistance? He 
laughed scornfully. When could a score 
of Bastard Hottentots stand against a 
single Kaffir ? 

One day Chawles came to me with the 
very longest face that ever Zulu showed. 
Said he—to translate his amazing lingo— 
“T must go home, baas. My second wife’s 
dead !” 

I didn’t know he had even a first, and 
said so. “I think I had five wives,” he 
answered. “The last three I’ve never 
seen, but this woman was married to me 
before I left Natal.” 

I didn’t want to lose him, and replied, 
“I’m very sorry, Chawles, but if she’s 
dead there’s an end of that wife. You 
can’t have seen her for three years, and 
you've still got four wives left.” 

“But I must go to the burying,” he 
said; “I ama chief with my people, and 
they expect me.” I saw it was a question 
of setting a good example, and yielded. 
You can’t argue a point of etiquette, 
savage or civilised. Besides, I knew my 
man. Chawles went, and he was away 
six months. One night, returning to my 
tent, which had improved itself into a 
frame-house of canvas by that time, there 
stood my Zulu boy, the palest nigger, the 
most woe-begone in camp. His flannel- 
shirt was a mere memorial of grandeur 
departed ; his trowsersall one hole. On his 
stalwart right arm was an enormous scar, 
fast healing, but ugly to behold. He said, 
with the ghost of his monstrous grin, “I 
come back, baas!” 

“ And I’m very glad to see you, Chawles! 
Come in!” 

He came in, fetched me the brandy, 
made tea, and went about his duties as 
usual. After casting up the day’s notes, 
I called him to hear his adventures, with 
especial relation to the scar. He told me 
all, leaning against a chair, with a half- 
pint of neat spirits before him, which he 
gulped like water, and was none the worse. 
I shall not try to render the story in his 
own language, for the good fellow’s En- 
glish would be almost as difficult to set 
down as the clicks of his native Kaffir. 
in plain words the narrative ran as follows, 
for I thought it worth noting at the time. 
Confirmation will be found in government 
reports. 

He walked all the way from Griqualand 
to Nomansland, crossing the tail of the 








Drakenberg mountains. I have mentioned 
that the Zulu kraals under his father’s 
sovereignty had treked thither, into the 
immediate neighbourhood of Adam Kok’s 
pastures. All the ‘‘bad Kaffirs,” as Chawles 
called them, had been attracted thither by 
the appearance of the Griquas, a wealthy 
people, semi-civilised, belonging to those 
Bastard Hottentot tribes whom the Kaflirs 
look on as their natural prey. Rich immi- 
grants who can’t fight have a bad time of 
it in all countries, but old Kok was simply 
mad, as the government told him, to carry 
his flocks and herds into the wolf’s very 
den. Besides, he himself weighed twenty 
stone or so, and he got drunk before he 
left his bed. Things went as everybody 
foresaw. Kaffirs stole the Griqua cattle 
and beat their herdsmen. They ruined all 
attempts at cultivation, and carried off the 
little Griquas for slaves. 

Chawles knew very well where to find 
his father’s settlement, and in six weeks 
he reached the place described. Traversing 
@ mountain spur, well wooded, he expected 
to see the Zulu kraals from the edge of it; 
but on emerging from the trees no such 
sight was visible. Chawles looked round. 
Smoke hung over all the plain, rising here 
and there as from achimney. Far away, 
through the mist, he thought to see a 
moving cloud of dust, such as cattle-lifters 
raise on their hurried march. But there 
was nothing alive where his home should 
have been. 

Chawles felt very sad—‘ much sick,” as 
he expressed it; butsuch a sudden desola- 
tion did not strike him, a savage, as it 
would have struck us. Grieved he was, 
and surprised, but not dumfoundered, 
as would have been an Englishman, 
finding a smoky desert where his home 
had lain. If a tribe live by plunder, by 
plunder it may expect to die; and this 
rudimentary principle is understood, if not 
honoured, amongst the Kaffirs. Stealing 
carefully along, Chawles reached the largest 
kraal, a heap of smouldering ashes. Some 
dead lay around, both men and women; 
a horrid smell hung on the air. Whilst 
turning the corpses over, recognising one 
familiar face at least, he became aware of 
a movement on the lonely plain. Chawles 
looked up and saw a group of horsemen 
galloping towards the spot. A mile be- 
hind lay the wood, crowning a slope; a 
mile to left a timbered creek. For this 
shelter he made at topmost pace, throwing 
away the good rifle 1 had given him, and 
all that could impede his running. The 
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horsemen pursued, shouting. They began 
to fire long before he reached the trees, 
their bullets spattering all round amongst 
the dust. Not a moment to spare had 
Chawles, when, panting and almost beat, 
he gained the cover. By their shouts, their 
clothes, and their burly forms, he recog- 
nised the race of his pursuers. On the 
diamond - fields we knew very well, and 
respected, the Bastard Hottentots, though 
—or because—they retain little of their an- 
cestors, not even their language. Chawles, 
a Zulu chief, could hardly believe that 
Griquas should be actually chasing him ; 
but the amazing truth grew visible—tan- 
gible almost. They even left their horses 
and entered the wood after him, but there 
Chawles was at home. He hid himselfeasily 
enough, and after awhile they gave up the 
pursuit. 

My boy wandered on, more sick than 
ever, and perplexed by these awful signs. 
What might not happen when Hottentots 
followed after Kaffirs, and Kaffirs ran? 
Without food, and in great tribulation, he 
dragged along, in hopes to find some fugi- 
tive from the ruined kraals. But such 
signal shouts as Chawles ventured to raise 
echoed through the woods without reply. 
At length, when dark settled down, he hit 
upon a cave and took refuge in it. With 
nothing to eat, and afraid to light a fire, 
Chawles sat and mourned his tribe until 
sleep overpowered him. So miserable he 
grew, and so daunted by the perils round, 
that pride of birth and pride of his Zulu 
race were all forgotten. He wished him- 
self back upon the diamond-fields, in my 
menial but comfortable service. I have 
Chawles’s word for it. 

May one single moral be permitted 
to a traveller who-has dwelt in very far 
countries, has lived very hard, and who 
has worn out his fancies as his prejudices ? 
I will put what I have to say in one sen- 
tence: Nowhere are the joys of savage life 
more apparent than among Zulus ; nowhere 
are the savage virtues more prominent. But 
give the Zulu man a taste of civilisation, 
of law and settled order, and he is foremost 
to uphold a system he can scarcely com- 
prehend, and to abandon the delights of 
independent action. It is not true that 
any savage race or people of the world 
have a love of fighting for fighting’s sake 
—observe that I say people, not class, for 
I am acquainted with the Malay pirates. 
Show them means of getting a livelihood 
peacefully, they would be pleased to’ take 
it. Sometimes other causes intervene, as 
in America, A thousand tribes of savages 





pursue the antique system of theft and 
murder for their wants, but be sure they do 
not like it—not, that is, when peril attends 
the venture. Love of danger for danger’s 
sake is quite a modern and civilised fancy. 
No savage ever so much as conceived it. 

So Chawles, hungry and tired, thought 
wistfully of the Elysian fields, and the 
police thereon, till he fell asleep. With a 
start he awoke, when two persons were 
entering the cave. Their bare limbs, 
shining in the moonlight, showed him they 
were Kaffirs, and a glance told them to be 
women. Softly he uttered the call of his 
tribe, but at the sound they ran away 
moaning. He shouted after them, and 
named himself by his own “strong names,” 
which enemies would not repeat. After 
awhile, two girls came out from the dark 
bush furtively. At a distance they ex- 
amined Chawles; then, running up, they 
threw themselves on his big chest and 
piteously cried. The last survivors of that 
Zulu clan were two half-sisters of Chawles, 
whom he had left as children. They had 
been washing by the stream when the 
Griquas came down. 

Such a story was that the girls told 
that we diggers could hardly believe it 
afterwards. As for Chawles, he thought 
the world at an end. Put official reports 
confirm the tale. Adam Kok and his 
Griquas had endured theft and outrage for 
years, petitioning the English government, 
which could not attempt to protect them, 
and complaining to the Kaffir chiefs. At 
length, one day, old Kok kept sober, and he 
called his clan around him. “The Kaffirs 
have left us nothing but our lives and our 
horses,” he said; “let us mount and die!” 
The Griquas were desperate. Ten years’ 
life among wars and rumours of wars had 
probably stirred the savage “old man” 
within them. They numbered several who 
had served in the frontier police, and 
these drilled the others. Next time a 
party of Kaffirs came down to harry their 
few cattle remaining, the Griquas pursued, 
routed their foe, re-took the herds, and 
killed the raiders. The Kaffirs—they were 
Basutos—went to avenge their friends, and 
suffered an overwhelming defeat. A great 
discovery that was for Adam Kok and his 
people! They found that Bastard Hot- 
tentots could meet Kaffirs in the field, and 
beat them. Some wished to rest upon 
their laurels, but old Kok felt a late 
prompting of ambition. He invaded the 
Basnto kraals, killed two hundred warriors 
in pitched battle, took all their herds, 
burnt their villages, and perceived a great 
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future. This extraordinary old man did 
not ride, since no horse could carry him, 
but from a litter he marshalled his troops. 
The broken Kaffir tribes of Nomansland he 
met, defeated, and exterminated, one after 
another. His Griquas caught their leader’s 
spirit. Tough fights they had; but the 
immense advantage horsemen enjoy upon 
a country like that, when the foe, un- 
disciplined and undrilled, has only muzzle- 
loading arms, gave them certain victory. 
Plenty of Kaffirs there are, even in No- 
mansland, who ride superbly, but they 
made a small proportion; nor were any of 
them used to fight on horseback. Adam 
Kok, the drunken old Griqua chief, whom 
all despised, showed amazing talent for 
war. Up and down, on every side, he 
marched his cavalry, killing all before him, 
till Nomansland threatened to become a 
desert. Meanwhile, the Griqua kraals 
were filled with slaves, and beef was a 
drug amongst them. 

The Zulus of Chawles’s clan watched 
this astonishing revolution with curiosity. 
Zulus regard themselves as the supreme 
effort of the Creator. Scarcely will they 
admit the white man their superior in war, 
for they have never met him. Lookin 
down from this lordly level, they fail to 
see much difference between a Griqua and 
a Basuto,a Coranna and a Fingo. To your 
Zulu, other Kaffirs and Bastard Hottentots 
are all alike beneath notice. It seems that 
they paid actually no attention, except 
of curiosity, when Adam Kok was over- 
running all the territories round them. 
That he should think of attacking them- 
selves seemed an idea too wild for aught 
but laughter. It is even stated by English 
commissioners sent up, that Zulus joined 
the Griqua regiments with the full approval 
of their chiefs. But old Adam Kok ceased 
to drink. He had found another stimu- 
lant, much more exciting than rum. After 
laying waste and exterminating every 
other clan around, he looked at the Zulus, 
who had been bitterest of all against his 
people. The fighting instinct, too, had 
begun to move his warriors. Old Kok 
states to the Capetown government that 
he could not resist his brigadiers and 
colonels, so mad they grew under the war- 
fever. A month of unbroken triumph had 
thus changed the people whom their mis- 
sionaries had declared with enthusiasm to 
be thoroughly Christianised! An attack on 
the Zulus was determined, and it broke out 
two days before Chawles marched home. 

_ Insuch warfare the beginning has a form 
invariable. The Griquas trooped out and 





seized their enemy’s cattle, driving off two 
thousand head, and killing the herdsmen 
who showed fight. So ended the first day. 
There was rage and madness in the kraal! 
But no one supposed that Kok would wish 
to go further. Five hundred Zulus went 
upon the war-trail to recover their cattle, 
and to take as many of the enemy's as 
might be. So the homesteads were left 
almost defenceless. In the heat of the 
next day, five hundred Griquas at the 
least debouched from the woods around, 
and made a dash. Few there were to 
receive them, and those unprepared. De- 
fenders and fugitives, men, women, and 
children, all were killed, not without fight, 
but almost helplessly. Only these two girls 
escaped, as I have said. Then the kraals 
were plundered and burnt to the ground. 

Such the story Chawles heard. He 
listened to it in amazement and indigna- 
tion beyond speech to express. When it 
was borne in upon him that a band of 
Bastard Hottentots had actually crushed a 
Zulu clan, that his father and mother were 
killed, and all his male relatives, except 
two brothers who had led the five hundred 
on their cattle-raiding expedition, my boy’s 
first thought was of revenge. The panic- 
stricken girls could tell him but vaguely 
where the warriors of the tribe had gone ; 
but he left them at midnight, in the cave, 
and followed. No doubt but Kaffir women 
would find food in roots and weeds to last 
till he came back. 

Leaving the wood, though it was fall 
moon, he travelled toward Adam Kok’s 
pastures. All the long valley was bathed 
in light. He saw the faint smoke curling 
above his home, and the deserted meadows 
which had been full of cattle. All round 
the pale-grey sea of grass rose misty hills 
and woods. One red fire, at a distance, 
told that the Griquas had not all departed. 
Very lonely Chawles felt on the plain, as 
he hurried along at the Kaffir trot towards 
the grey slope ahead. At length he breasted 
it, and down the other side, across more 
plains, through woods and creeks, until, at 
dawn, the homesteads of the Griquas lay 
before him. But the moon had long since 
vanished, and such mists had risen that he 
could not see a yard before him. The mar- 
vellous instinct of the savage had guided 
him true, but now it failedhim. He could 
do nothing until daylight had dispelled the 
fog. He followed the lay of the land, and 
found timber as expected. Under that 
cover Chawles lay down and slept as a 
nigger only sleeps. 

Two hours after, the tumult of a great 
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fight roused him—crack of rifles, shout of 
men, and ponderous thud of horses gallop- 
ing. Heranintothe open. Somescore of 
Zulus came fleeing past, mounted Griquas 
in pursuit. All up the valley, half a mile 
that he could see, corpses lay thickly, all 
Zulu. Chawles was brawnier than most 
of his tribe, and he wore clothes like 
a Griqua. A fugitive, in passing, threw 
his last assegai, and ripped my boy’s arm 
from shoulder to elbow. Another instant 
and he was rundown. Not a man reached 
the timber. All were overtaken and killed. 
Before Chawles could utter one defiant 
versicle of his Zulu war-song, he had to 
run for life back into the wood. 

Such was the story he told me. The fine 
fellow had led his sisters bravely through a 
thousand perils, and had regained my tent. 
He brought them in, two superb specimens 
of young savage beauty. In an hour’s time 
Ihad found ladies pleased to take charge of 
them, and before two months were out they 
had both married Griquas. Not of Adam 
Kok’s tribe, however ! 

As for Chawles, he remained with me 
until I left the fields. So improbable his 
story was considered that the poor fellow 
obtained credence from no one until we had 
it on official authority that the government 
found itself obliged to interfere in Nomans- 
land. Adam Kok developed into a great 
conqueror, and the proud Kaffirs abjectly 
prayed for British officers to restrain him. 
Never was there stronger instance to prove 
that “a worm will turn,” and that you 
“should not push your enemy against a 
wall.” 


Norre.—This story may explain to a puzzled public 
why the death of Adam Kok was announced in such 
big type some weeks ago by all the papers. He 
had made himself not famous alone, but actually a 
** question.”’ 
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BOOK Y. LADY OLIVE DESPARD’S STORY. 
CHAPTER Ill. THE FATE OF ALNASCHAR’S 
BASKET. 

“T was very happy about my friends; 
and my imagination, which was not 
generally lively, was much occupied with 
these strange matters, so that the following 
morning I found it a pleasant task to write 
to my brother a full narrative of the 
occurrences at the Dingle House. I did 
not expect to see anything of the young 
people that day; they would be quite 
sufficiently engaged in their own plans 
and prospects, but I could form a pretty 





accurate notion of how they would act. 
Griffith would have seen Madeleine, and 
received her authorisation to inform his 
father of their mutual love, with its brief 
episode of hopelessness and self-renun- 
ciation, and its present exceeding bliss- 
fulness. How and when a similar commu- 
nication would be made to Mr. Kindersley, 
I did not know, but I had no doubt of the 
spirit in which it would be received. 

‘In my practical way, I pleased myself 
with speculations about the amount of 
Mr. Dwarris’s newly-acquired fortune, and 
the proportions in which he would divide 
it between his son and daughter, the 
manner in which their future lives would 
be arranged, and the shifting of scenes 
which would become immediately im- 
minent. I thought of what Audrey had 
said about the Dingle House with pleasure. 
The love of old associations is a respectable 
note of character, and I was glad to see 
that no sudden impulse to change the old 
life for new ways had come to the girl. 
Griffith and his wife would doubtless take 
wing, and make a new home among other 
scenes and surroundings; but Audrey and 
her husband would, I hoped, remain with 
Mr. Dwarris at the Dingle House. If ever 
a@ man existed in whose case such an 
arrangement might be expected to work 
well, Frank Lester was that man. 

“*T had been occupied for a long time 
with my letter to my brother, and had 
congratulated him frankly upon the clear- 
sightedness which he had shown with 
respect to Madeleine, and myself upon 
the fact that he had resisted my well- 
meant persuasion to fall in love with her, 
and was about to turn my mind from the 
subject, and settle down to a long day’s 
solitary reading, when a verbal message 
from Mr. Dwarris was brought to me. It 
was to ask whether I should be at home 
and disengaged during the afternoon. I 
replied in the affirmative, and felt rather 
at a loss to account for this derangement 
of my notions of exactly how things were 
to fall out, during the twenty-four hours 
which had elapsed since Audrey had left 
me on the previous day. That Griffith 
had seen Madeleine and told all to his 
father, I felt assured; and my expectation 
had been that an invitation to go to th 
Dingle House in the evening would have 
reached me. Mr. Dwarris’s message, on 
the contrary, implied a visit from him- 
self, and it puzzled me. Perhaps the 
two couples of betrothed lovers were 
going to Beech Lawn for the evening, and 
Mr. Dwarris, in the unusual elation of his 
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spirits, felt inclined for the slight innova- 
tion upon his habits implied in coming to 
Despard Court after his early dinner. I 
would coax him into a quiet evening of 
tea and chess. 

“The time passed pleasantly, as I read 
and thought by turns, and it was six 
o'clock before Mr. Dwarris arrived. My 
first glance at his face gave me a start. 
I had often seen pain in it before. The 
refined features and pensive eyes were 
very expressive; but 1 had never before 
seen struggle; I had never before seen 
such strong emotion as one almost ceases 
to regard as being possible to the old. 
But struggle and strong emotion were 
there now; and I could not disguise that 
I saw them. 

“¢Mr. Dwarris,’ I said, ‘there’s some- 
thing wrong ?’ 

“*No—no, indeed; there is nothing 
wrong—only it has upset me a little. 
There is news of the ship!’ 

“T sat down again in the chair from 
which I had just risen, my mind in a 
turmoil which rendered me speechless. 
Like a flash of lightning revealing every 
accident of a landscape, the announcement 
laid bare before me the reverse of the 
hopes which for a few hours had shone 
so brightly. When I heard all that Mr. 
Dwarris could tell me, I had not a more 
perfect understanding of the whole case 
than the instant after he uttered the words: 
‘There is news of the ship!’ 

“*What news? Of its safety P’ 

“** No, unhappily,’ replied Mr. Dwarris, 
‘there is not unalloyed good in the 
intelligence. The ship was burnt at sea, 
at no very great distance from the Falk- 
land Isles; but one boatful of passengers 
was saved by a passing ship.’ 

“ He paused. 

“¢ And your friends ?’ 

“Mrs. Pemberton was not among the 
saved. Ida was—— But you shall read the 
letter I have received.’ 

“*Tt came this morning?’ 

ace Yes.’ 

** Do they know P’ 

“* Audrey and Griffith? They do not. 
I happened to be on the lawn when the 
postman came; there was no other letter. 
I read it in my own room, and said nothing 
of it. I wished to see you first.’ 

“*Have you had any particular con- 
versation with Griffith?’ I asked the 
question inconsiderately, and was sorry 
for it the instant the words had passed 


*** No,’ he said, absently looking at the 
letter in his hand. ‘Griffith and Audrey 
dined at Beech Lawn; an unexpected 
affair. Madeleine sent for Audrey after 
she left you yesterday. I was glad to 
have the evening to myself; there was 
so much I wanted to think over, and I 
had several letters to write. Happily, 
they are only written, not despatched.’ 

“There was a kind of terror over me. 
I longed to see the letter, I hesitated to 
ask him for it. He roused himself: ‘ Of 
course, you know,’ he said, ‘ that the only 
thing which causes me the smallest regret 
—of a personal kind, I mean: there is plenty 
toregret otherwise—is that I had told them. 
If I had kept silence a little longer, they 
need never have been exposed to the trial, 
which, while human nature is human, this 
must be to them.’ 

“ He handed me the letter. 

“‘It was directed in a woman’s hand, 
rather neat and precise, but, to accustomed 
eyes, easily to be recognised as not that of 
a lady. Mr. Dwarris stood on the hearth- 
rug with folded arms, while I was reading 
the following lines, which were dated from 
a hotel at Plymouth: 

“*Sm,—I am directed by Miss Ida 
Pemberton to write to you, as she is at 
present unable to do so. She thinks it 
probable that you have for some time 
believed her to have been lost in the ship 
Albatross, by which she sailed from Sydney, 
New South Wales; and which was burnt, 
at some distance from the Falkland Isles, 
after @ prosperous voyage so far. Miss 
Pemberton, the infant son of Mrs. Pem- 
berton and myself, were saved, of our 
party, but the child did not survive. He 
died on the fifteenth day after we were 
landed at West Falkland, where we were 
most kindly received by the authorities. 
We had escaped from the ship in the only 
boat which kept afloat, and were speedily 
picked up by an outward-bound vessel, the 
Labrador, going toValparaiso. The captain 
consented to steer for the Falkland Islands, 
and landed us all there. We had witnessed 
the total destruction of the Albatross, and 
there could not be any hope for those who 
remained on board. Miss Pemberton was 
very ill during the time that we were at 
the Falkland Islands, waiting for a ship to 
bring us home; the death of her infant 
brother affected her extremely; and she 
had not regained her strength when the 
Collingwood, homeward bound, arrived at 
the island. She, however, preferred sailing 





my lips, but he did not notice them 
particularly. 


in the Collingwood to being detained 
longer. Captain Telbin, of the Colling- 
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wood, would have written to you on our 
arrival, but Miss Pemberton was anxious 
that the first intelligence of her safety 
should reach you from herself. She has 
suffered a good deal during the voyage, 
and is weak and unable to write; but she 
has dictated this letter to me, and she 
desires me to add that she is most anxious 
to hear from you. She would have gone 
on at once to Wrottesley, in pursuance of 
what she knows would have been Mrs. 
Pemberton’s wish, but that she feels un- 
equal, just yet, to the journey, and prefers to 
await your instructions. I remain, sir, your 
obedient servant, Bessy Waust.’ 

“T read this document twice through, 
before I made any comment upon it. It 
thoroughly displeased me. 

“¢ A most extraordinary letter, I think,’ 
I then observed; ‘so cold, measured, and 
constrained.’ 

“<*Tt is dietated, you must remember.’ 

“*Yes, but she might have dictated 
something more expansive and spon- 
taneous. Not a mention of her cousins; 
not a word like feeling that she is coming 
home ; not even an emphatic allusion to her 
life being saved! I certainly should have 
liked this good news to have come in 
another form. But good news it is, and 
must be received as such.’ 

“T do not think I said these words with 
all my heart, but at least I tried so to say 
them. 

“‘* And for the sad part of the letter—the 
confirmation of Mrs. Pemberton’s death— 
perhaps that is not so very sad. The little 
child indeed ! ’ 

“Ah yes,’ said Mr. Dwarris, mournfally, 
‘that is sad indeed. It would have been 
such an interest, such a delight for Ida; 
and it is so unfortunate that it has not 
lived, for other reasons. She will be much 
too well off.’ 

“T thought of that other brother and 
sister whose respective shares in that very 
fortune I had been settling so much to my 
own satisfaction so short a time ago; and 
the thought had a very keen pang in it. 
Was he thinking of them also? I felt sure 
he was, and I traced the course and force 
of the mental struggle which his face 
betrayed. 

“Neither of us spoke for a little while. 
At length, Mr. Dwarris extended his hand 
for the letter, and, glancing over it, said : 

“*Lady Olive, I want your advice. 
What is to be done ?’ 

“*About telling Griffith and Audrey 
what has happened ?’ 

“* No, not that, exactly. I should shrink 





from that if I could have any doubt of how 
they will feel. But I have none. They 
will be as unfeignedly rejoiced as they 
would have been at any moment before 
they knew anything about Mrs. Pem- 
berton’s will. I am sorry to have led 
them for even a few hours into a fool’s 
paradise, but I am not afraid of my chil- 
dren. They will never disappoint me. 
They shall know to-night. But I want to 
advise with you about what is to be done 
with respect to Ida’s journey hither. It 
will not do to send Griffith to bring her 
home, now that she must come alone, poor 
child ; and I am too much of a recluse to 
undertake the arrangements for the journey 
of a young lady who is also an invalid. 
Besides, she may not be able to leave 
Plymouth for some days yet; but whoever 
is to go to her ought to be sent off without 
delay. Though her cold letter does not 
look like it, she is probably very nervous 
and anxious to find herself with her own 
kinsfolk, and she must not be kept in 
suspense. Would it be well that Audrey 
and Griffith should both go to her ?’ 

“*T think not. You must not be left 
alone, especially for an uncertain time, 
and Audrey would not know what to do. 
I will solve the difficulty, if you will let 
me. I will go to Plymouth, and bring 
your niece back with me. Griffith shall 
escort me, of course, and, as we are all 
equally strangers to Miss Pemberton, it 
will not make any difference to her that 
she is first greeted by one stranger rather 
than another.’ 

“With the habitual straightforwardness 
of his character, Mr. Dwarris, while assur- 
ing me that he never could have expected 
such an offer on my part, and that it was 
an immense relief to him, accepted it at 
once, and it was agreed that he should 
write to his niece, and announce the 
arrival of myself and Griffith for three 
days hence. I was very glad to under- 
take this office for my kind and dear old 
friend; to whom it had become difficult 
of late to realise that anybody could be so 
constituted as to find travelling a con- 
siderable distance at short notice no 
trouble or inconvenience at all; and it was 
all the less troublesome to me that Barr 
was somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Plymouth just then. I was not quite sure 
where he was; Barr was the vaguest of 
mortals, and meandéred in the strangest 
way; but I could find out, and he might 
be able to join me at Plymouth. 

“Our arrangements made, we fell to 
talking quite frankly of the brief past, 
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during which it had seemed that fortune 
was smiling on Mr. Dwarris. 

«Tt was very unlucky,’ he said, ‘because 
Griffith has no doubt been making plans 
for his future—there is plenty of time to 
do a great deal of castle building in a day, 
at his age. But he is brave and simple, 
and the disappointment will not be deep. 
The strife in my own mind—of course for 
their sake—has ceased since I have been 
talking to you. Thank God, I can feel as 
grateful for the one that is left, as sorry 
for those who are gone—for poor John 
Pemberton’s wife and child—as if the 
event had not involved any personal con- 
sequences whatever to myself. The very 
precipitancy I have to regret has an ele- 
ment of good in it, in the light it will 
shed on the characters of my son and 
daughter.’ 

“Griffith had not told his father any- 
thing about Madeleine—thus ran my 
thoughts while Mr. Dwarris was speaking. 
What if he should not tell him now? 
What if Mr. Dwarris were never to be 
aware of the depth and bitterness of his 
son’s disappointment. What if his father 
should be unable to see in all its bright- 
ness the light which these occurrences shed 
upon the character of his son ? 

“*]T have thought more, since this 
morning, than I had ever thought before,’ 
said Mr. Dwarris, ‘about poor John Pem- 
berton’s notion.’ 

“*Of a marriage between the cousins ? 
I remember it well. But I must say I do 
not think it will be.’ 

“T was not about to forestall Griffith’s 
confidence, if indeed he should now dis- 
close the truth to his father; I was about 
to divert Mr. Dwarris from the idea that 
this solution was probable, by a different 
process. 

“¢* And why, Lady Olive ? ’ 

“* For a reason which is in itself a dis- 
appointment. Because I do not think the 
girl who dictated such a letter as the one 
we have just been considering, under the 
circumstances, can be a girl likely to 
attract Griffith. She must be very unlike 
her cousins, .or her letter must be very 
unlike herself.’ 

“Mr. Dwarris looked troubled; as he 
rose and paced the room in his customary 
attitude, with his head bent, and his arms 
behind his back. 

“*]T asked you why you looked upon 
the realisation of Mr. Pemberton’s project 
as so improbable, because I did not know 
how you were regarding it. I was about 
to say that I had been reminded of it, and 


of its vanity, by the revival of the meaning 
and importance of Mrs. Pemberton’s Jetter 


to me, which you have not seen. Lady 
Olive, the charge of my niece will be a 
more serious responsibility than it seems.’ 

**Indeed. Does the letter—the en- 
closure marked No. IT., which you speak of, 
lead you to expect that ?’ 

“*It makes it quite plain. You will 
have to help me, my good friend, more 
than even you help me now in everything. 
I wonder whether the responsibility of 
looking after a young girl’s welfare, and 
securing her future, was ever confided to 
hands more incompetent than mine ? ’ 

“*And Audrey, whom you have had 
just such a charge of—what about your 
iacompetency there ?’ 

“* Audrey is my own child, and neither 
a beauty nor an heiress. In her life there 
has not been, and in all human probability 
there never will be, what people call “a 
story.” Her simple and quiet life is like 
her simple and quiet mind; but this 
young girl who is coming home to us is 
evidently of quite another disposition, and 
has already known much of the tragedy 
of life. You must feel that mine is a 
difficult task, at least that I cannot antici- 
pate it without some misgiving.’ 

“* Naturally ; but you will be helped.’ 

“At this moment, Frank Lester was 
announced. 

***T came on here,’ he said, ‘from the 
Dingle House, hoping to find you, sir; 
feeling sure you had not seen this, as 
Griffith and I saw it only an hour ago. 
There is news of the ship!’ 

“He held out a newspaper to Mr. 
Dwarris, indicating a short paragraph, in 
which it was announced that the fears 
entertained for the safety of the Albatross 
were confirmed by the arrival at Plymouth 
of the Collingwood, with a small number 
of the passengers by the ill-fated Albatross 
on board. The names were given, and it 
was briefly stated that the Albatross had 
been burned at sea. 

“*This is good news, sir,’ he continued ; 
‘though only one remains; still, in com- 
parison with what we believed until 
yesterday Poor girl, what must she 
not have gone through !’ 

“*Thank you for coming, Lester,’ said 
Mr. Dwarris. ‘I had heard of this, but 
wanted to consult Lady Olive. And you 
say Griffith has seen this ?’ 

““*Yes, and he is delighted of course. 
He and I and Mr. Conybeare and Audrey, 
all know the news; and Audrey was so 








elated about it that she must needs set off 
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immediately to Beech Lawn, to tell Miss 
Kindersley. And indeed that is part of 
my business here, to tell you that she will 
probably stay there, as Mr. Kindersley 
dines out—so one of the innumerable 
notes from Miss Kindersley informs her— 
and that, if she does, Griffith and I are to 
go and fetch her.’ 

“He looked at me while he said this, 
and I understood the look. These good 
children, who were fully justifying their 
father’s belief in their integrity of heart 
and conduct, were doing more than he 
knew or dreamed of. They had resolved 
to conceal from him the extent of the 
overthrow of the brief hopes which had 
been raised by his disclosure. I recalled 
Griffith’s words to me; spoken so lately, 
with a great pang of grief for him. 

“‘That will do very well,’ said Mr. 
Dwarris. 

“* You say you knew this already, sir?’ 
“Yes, I received this letter, this morn- 
ing.’ 
Mr. Dwarris gave the letter to Frank 
Lester, and there was silence while he 
read it, and I watched his face for the 
impression which I felt convinced it would 
produce upon him. It did produce exactly 
the impression I expected, but he kept it 
to himself. 

“* Poor girl,’ he said; ‘what a terrible 
experience, and what a sad coming home! 
And now, what’s to be done ?’ 

“«That is what I came to consult Lady 
Olive upon.’ 

“T knew Mr. Dwarris so well, that I 
was perfectly aware that he had marked 
Frank Lester’s manner, tone, and look, 
and that he recognised his entire frank- 
ness and genuineness. Not a word was 
said between the old man and the young 
one: concerning the difference which this 
intelligence had made in an hour; but 
Frank Lester knew well why the father 
had hesitated to tell the children, and how 
effectually every cause of hesitation had 
been removed. Beyond the few words, of 
course, when Frank Lester came into the 
room, I had not said anything, and I now 
explained to him what Mr. Dwarris and I 
had arranged. 

“‘* A capital plan,’ he said, when he had 
heard me to the end, ‘and eminently satis- 
factory to Lord Barr. I can tell you 
exactly where he is, if he has not written 





to you for a few days, for I heard from 
him this morning.’ 

“Then Frank Lester went away, and 
Mr. Dwarris and I resumed our conver- 
sation. 

“*Ttisa relief that they know the news,’ 
said Mr. Dwarris, ‘ without my having to 
tell it them.’ 

“* Andrey has, no doubt, already re- 
sumed all her plans for the welcoming of 
her cousin. Of course, as she comes alone, 
the poor girl will live at the Dingle House 
for good ?’ 

“** Tf she were a poor girl, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, there would be no diffi- 
culty in answering your question ; but as 
she is a rich girl, it is not easy. Time 
must settle that and other matters.’ 

“ Notwithstanding the deep shade of 
anxiety which occasionally crossed his face, 
Mr. Dwarris was cheerful all the evening, 
and played several games of chess with 
his usual skill. I took the task of replying 
to his niece’s letter upon myself, and wrote 
a few lines of congratulation and welcome, 
bidding her look for the arrival of her 
cousin, accompanied by myself in the 
capacity of an intimate friend of the 
family. When Mr. Dwarris left me, he 
had more visibly than ever to my mind 
the stamp of failure upon his face and 
figure. learned long afterwards that 
Andrey, whom I should not have credited 
with such keenness of observation, had 
always been impressed by that sense with 
regard to her father, and how much it had 
aided to endear him to his children. 

“TI had written to Ida Pemberton her- 
self, and it was not until after Mr. 
Dwarris had left me that it occurred to 
me that it did not clearly appear who 
Bessy West, who wrote by her desire and 
dictation, was. A passenger by the Alba- 
tross, and not a lady; these were the two 
facts which her letter revealed. She was 
probably a personal attendant of Miss 
Pemberton’s; this, which was the correct, 
was my ultimate, conclusion. So the night 
came and found me thinking of my friends. 
The: night before had found me thinking 
of them. But with a difference as great as 
that between Alnaschar when he leaned 
against the wall with his basket of glass 
at his foot, and Alnaschar when the con- 
tents of the basket lay shattered on the 
ground,” 
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